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This number of Exchange is 
unusual in at least one respect: it 
includes two articles dealing with the 
activities of the Advisory Commission 

‘If. We doubt that this has ever 
nappened before, and it may never 
happen again; nevertheless, it seems 
to us that the articles in question 
meet the criteria for inclusion in the 
magazine which, its observant 
readers will have noted, were restated 
in the last issue (page 2). 
he first of these, Report of the 

on International Information, 
ion, and Cultural Relations: 

ws, treats a subject of basic 
ern to the Commission: how this 
ry’s international information 


‘ultural programs should be 


istered; and it treats it in a way 
we believe is in keeping with 

vchange’s mandate to “provide a 

rum for the exchange of information 
ind opinion on all aspects of 
international educational and cultural 
iffairs.” 

The Panel on International 
Information, Education and Cultural 
Relations, whose report is debated 
on page 15, was a creation of the 
Advisory Commission, so it is perhaps 
not surprising that the Commission 


says of the Panel’s final report: 


The Coramission believes the Report 
is of great significance and urges the 
President, the Congress the De 
partment of State, the United States 
Information Agency and all others in- 
volved with the conduct of this coun- 
try’s international information and cul- 
tural programs to give it the most 
careful attention. (The Eleventh Re- 
port of the U.S. Advisory Commission, 
page 7). 


Leonard H. 
Chairman 


We have added the emphasis 
because many Exchange readers fall 
into the category of “all others 
involved with the conduct of this 
nation’s international information and 
cultural programs.” And now is the 
time for those involved to give 
the Report their careful attention. 

Already it has been written about 
in the press, has been widely 
discussed in the foreign affairs 
establishment, and has been the subject 
of hearings by the international 
affairs committees of Congress. It is 
going too far to say, on the strength 
of these initial reactions, that the 
Report is “controversial”; but what 
has emerged is that not everyone 
concerned with international 
educational and cultural exchange 
approves of all the Report’s 
recommendations. In fact, some 
disapprove of all of them, as 
Mr. Loomis’ statement shows. It 
therefore seems appropriate that a 
magazine published by this 
Commission should report on and 
encourage constructive debate 
on an issue so basic to its concerns, 
and that it should do so before 
opinions have hardened and definitive 
action has been determined. We 
welcome the participation of Exchange 
readers in this debate. 


Much the same motive prompts our 
story on page 33 about the recent 
activities of the Commission and its 
plans for the future. We carry it 
not simply to demonstrate that the 
Commission has been active, but 
rather in the hope that some of its 
preoccupations may stimulate 
reflection—or possibly even action— 
by readers of our periodical. The 
Commission, as its title states, is an 
advisory body; it cannot administer 
programs nor carry out projects— 
nor does it wish to. It does 
wish to advise competently, even 
imaginatively, on the wide range of 
subjects encompassed by the terms 
“international educational and 
cultural affairs.” To do so it needs 
the guidance and advice of people, 
like Exchange readers, who are at 
the operating end of our mutual 
business. We therefore welcome your 
comments on any of the ongoing 
concerns of the Commission, your 
suggestions on areas in which the 
Commission might play a constructive 
role, your collaboration in our 
investigations. It is our hope that 
this article will prove helpful in 
bringing about this closer relationship 
between the Commission and 
Exchange readers. 
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International Education: 
An Agenda for Interdependence 


Stephen K. Bailey 


The real question is whether we will deal intelligently and humanely with the world 
or whether we will stumble from crisis to crisis, perhaps from crisis to disaster. 


QO. January Ist in the year 2,000, 
if Time magazine has a “Person of 
the Century” on its cover—someone 
who represents with particular poign- 
ancy the historic theme of the pre- 
ceding hundred years—that person 
must surely be an anonymous refugee 
from the ravages of this century’s 
wars and oppressions. 

In recent weeks, as TV clips have 
featured the final exodus within and 
from Indochina, my mind has re- 
verted to a photocarousel of earlier 
flights: the roads out of Antwerp in 
World War I; the clogged streets of 
Mukden in 1931; terrified Ethiopians 
fleeing down their mountain paths in 
1935; the endless files of Chinese pur- 
sued by Japanese invaders in 1937. 
And I recall with special vividness 
what I lived with intimately for 2 
years during the Second World War: 
the exhausted and weeping fragments 
of European Jewry who, in the dead 
of night, boarded our tiny Greek 
Caiques in occupied Thrace and 
whom we later deposited in staging 
camps in Cyprus. And after World 
War II came the travail of the par- 
tition of the Indian subcontinent; the 
Palestinian refugee camps; the strag- 


glers from Seoul; the ingress of 
Cubans into Miami; and, finally, the 
long decade of horror: the endless 
TV snippets of fleeing and bleeding 
refugees in Viet-Nam. 

I begin with this photomontage of 
misery because it represents “square 
one” of humanity’s interdependetice. 
Whatever the economic, ecological, 
energy, and national-security ration- 
ales of global interdependence, the 
ultimate bond is our empathetic ca- 
pacity to feel pain whenever fellow 
human beings suffer. As Plato reminds 
us, “Men were set free from them- 
selves when they all realized together 
the universal suffering of life.” 

If, through repetitive assaults on 
our emotions, TV has made us inured 
to the pain and suffering of others, 
we will have lost not only part of our 
humanity, we will have lost the most 
important early warning signal of our 
own self-preservation. For ultimately, 
either we will catch the emotion of 
human interdependence and translate 
it into prudent educational and public 
policies, or we will find ourselves a 
part of the sullen cavalcade of misery 
that most of us, in our fortune, have 
only witnessed from a distance. 





Mr. Bailey is Vice President and Director of the International Education Project, 


American Council on Education. 


This article was originally given as an address at the national conference of 
the National Association for Foreign Student Affairs in Washington, D.C. on 
May 8, 1975. Much of it also will appear in Education for Global Interdepend- 
ence, @ monograph to be published by the American Council on Education in 


fall 1975. 
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Current Stocktaking 


This nation at the moment is of 
necessity in a mood of international 
stocktaking. It is feared by many both 
at home and abroad that we will sub- 
stitute withdrawal for the imperious- 
ness of the past. This is not, it seems 
to me, a realistic appraisal of the op- 
tions ahead. We can no more with- 
draw from the rest of the world than 
New York or California can with- 
draw from the Union. The real ques- 
tion is whether we will deal intelli- 
gently and humanely with the rest of 
the world, or whether we will bumble 
or stumble from crisis to crisis, per- 
haps from crisis to disaster. 

No one can deny that for the first 
150 years of its existence, the United 
States of America was preoccupied 
with domestic growth and internal 
tensions. Until the 1940’s, the domi- 
nant motif of America’s foreign pol- 
icy was the stricture urged in Wash- 
ington’s Farewell Address against 
“entangling alliances.” World War I 
was deemed an aberration, and its 
sorry aftermath was interpreted by 
most Americans as confirmation of 
the isolationist wisdom of the Found- 
ing Fathers. But all this is now his- 
tory. 

The brief generation that followed 
1941 has once and for all destroyed 
America’s insularity. Events have 
eclipsed both past realities and pres- 
ent isolationist illusions. The recent 
chronicle is laden with unexorabilities: 


¢ World War II involved American 
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military operations in every time zone 
on the face of the globe; 

* the atom bomb ended a war, but 
initiated an era of perpetual and 
worldwide anxiety and watchfulness; 

* the Korean and Viet-Nam wars 
were both local civil wars and inter- 
national civil wars in which America 
was deeply enmeshed; 

* the United States is a leading 
partner in the U.N. system which now 
includes scores of new nations that 
have only recently emerged from the 
“chrysalises of colonialism”; 

¢ jets and communications satellites 
have shrunk the earth to the size of 
an orange, and facilitated both inter- 
national sense and mischief; 

* multinational corporations have 
stretched their strands of influence 
around the world; 

* world finance has become a tangle 
of tensions as inexorable international 
economic forces have ripped into na- 
tional economic habits; 

* newly self-conscious ethnic and 
racial groups in the United States have 
searched for identity and dignity 
through a rediscovery of distant areas 
of origin; and 

* energy, environmental, popula- 
tion, and incipient climatic crises have 
stimulated scholars, commentators, 
and statesmen to sound apocalyptic 
alarms for the whole human race. 


John Donne’s bell now tolls uni- 
versally. The “One World” seen 
prophetically by a few American 
statesmen like Wilson and Willkie 
decades ago has now arrived with the 
suddenness and ominousness of a clap 
of thunder. 

Unhappily, the American educa- 
tional system by and large has not 
adjusted to this new reality. With stun- 
ning exceptions, America’s schools, 
colleges, universities, and professional 
and technical institutes are caught up 
in curricula and degree requirements 
that do not reflect the urgencies of 
modern international coping. Further- 
more, a heightened vocationalism in 
a mass educational market may well 
be exacerbating the parochialisms of 
the American educational system. 

Unless something is done to com- 
pensate for these educational anachro- 
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“Only three percent of all undergraduate students, less than one 
percent of the college-age group in the United States, have en- 
rolled in any courses which deal with international events or 
discuss . . . foreign peoples and cultures.” 








nisms, the United States will lack the 
expert human resources needed to 
steer American public and private 
enterprises through the dangerous and 
uncharted international waters that 
lie ahead. Equally serious is that this 
nation will lack the widespread popu- 
lar understanding needed for the 
political acceptance of difficult trade- 
offs urged by informed leadership or 
emerging as the necessary logic of our 
living in a perpetual state of inter- 
national interdependency. 


Extent of Interdependence 


The need for Americans to appreci- 
ate the web of international interde- 
pendence has increased dramatically 
in recent years. As Dean George 
Gerbner has written, we now live in 
a society in which “. . . we are wired 
together so tightly that a short-circuit 
can fry us all.” In recent decades 
world interdependencies affecting all 
Americans have gone far beyond 
hereditary and cultural ties, or tradi- 
tional diplomatic negotiations and 
distant military confrontations, and 
have become operationally immediate. 
They affect the purity of our air and 
water; the heat in our homes and 
offices; the price of sugar, coffee, and 
gasoline; the availability of meat and 
fish; the level of taxes; the survival of 
wildlife; the size of our armed forces; 
the subject matter of television; the 
levels of employment and _ inflation; 
the tranquillity of our spirits; and the 
imap of reality of our future. 

‘amilarly, how America behaves 
can drastically affect commodity 
markets in Africa and South America; 
money markets in London and Zurich; 
unemployment in Japan and Germany; 
questions of life and death in the 


Middle East; budget allocations in 
China and the Soviet Union; and the 
stability of regimes in Chile. 

Yet the human resources, institu- 
tional mechanisms, and public support 
for negotiating and mitigating most 
of these internationally caused dis- 
turbances tend to be woefully limited. 
Formal instrumentalities tend to the 
ad hoc and experimental on the one 
hand, or are dangerously bound by 
traditional sovereignties, protocols, 
and cartel mentalities, on the other. 
In consequence, frenetic personal 
diplomacy carries a larger burden for 
us all than prudence could possibly 
dictate. 

If Americans are to understand the 
impact of present and future interna- 
tional realities on their own fortunes, 
and on the fortunes of their fellow 
human beings around the world, and 
if America is to have both leaders and 
followers capable of dealing effectively 
with these complex matters, education 
for international interdependence must 
receive a new and sustained national 
priority and support. 

It is not that nothing has been done. 
Through local institutional efforts and 
through sponsored State and Federal 
programs over the past few decades, 
American colleges, universities, and 
schools have substantially increased 
the nation’s stock of knowledge about 
other parts of the world. American 
academic parochialism has been sig- 
nificantly diminished. Few scholars 
today would echo young Santayana’s 
description of the non-Western world 
as being made up of “interminable 
ocean spaces, coconut islands, blame- 
less Malays, and immense continents 
swarming with Chinamen, polished 
and industrious, obscene and philo- 
sophical.” 
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Dwindling Support 


In spite of past accomplishments, 
however, the gap between the national 
need for internationally educated citi- 
zens and present reality is growing 
exponentially. Problems of interde- 
pendency are increasing, while both 
public and private support for inter- 
national education is dwindling. The 
following facts are noted, not to be- 
little past efforts, but to document a 
growing hiatus: 


—Only three percent of all under- 
graduate students, less than one per- 
cent of the college-age group in the 
United States, have enrolled in any 
courses which deal with international 
events or discuss in any way foreign 
peoples and cultures. 

—In 1973, a survey conducted by 
the American Association of Colleges 
of Teacher Education reveals that 
barely five percent of the teachers 
being trained have had any exposure 
at all to international content or per- 
spectives in their coursework for 
teacher certification. 

—In 1972, only two out of every 
five adults completed high school in 
the United States. This means that of 
the 111 million persons aged 25 or 
over, 46 million had not completed 
secondary school. 

—tThe current average newspaper 
coverage of international events which 
is read by the general public equals 
no more than one-half of one column 
of newsprint per day. Virtually none 
of the newspapers in the United States 
have foreign affairs reporters on the 
payroll. Fewer than 24 have any staff 
specialists in the area of foreign 
affairs. 

—Notable imbalances characterize 
the nature of expertise among inter- 
national specialists. Here are some 
disquieting for-instances: Over 100 
million persons speak each of these 
major world languages: Arabic. Ben- 
gali, Chinese, French, German, Hindi, 
Indonesian, Japanese, Portuguese, 
Russian, Spanish, Swahili, and Urdu. 
The number of Americans expertly 
trained in at least half of these lan- 
guages is fewer than 50. Middle East- 
ern language enrollments in the 
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United States draw only about 1,300 
per year. All but a handful of these 
students drop by the wayside before 
they become truly proficient in the 
language being studied. 

—Television coverage of world 
affairs is largely episodic, dramatic, 
and transient—although impressive 
exceptions must be acknowledged. 

—In contrast to the Soviet Union 
where, for example, 80 special schools 
in Moscow provide 10 years of inten- 
sive foreign language instruction (for 
pupils aged 7-17) in addition to their 
regular curriculum, foreign language 
instruction in American schools (al- 
ready meager) is becoming increas- 
ingly ignored. 

—Despite our costly and debilitat- 
ing war in Viet-Nam, the Vietnamese 
language enrollments in. 1970 in U.S. 
colleges and universities were appall- 
ingly low—18 in all. For all South- 
east Asian languages, only 214 stu- 
dents were enrolled. 

—International specialists and 
scholars are disturbingly absent in 
certain fields. Of some 5,600 area ex- 
perts in 1970, only 2.8 percent were 
in the field of education; 3.7 percent 
in applied professional fields; and 5.6 
percent in all the various fields which 
make up the humanities. More dis- 
turbing perhaps, less than one-third of 
this national cadre of “experts” is 
functionally fluent in any foreign lan- 
guage, while 20 percent possess no 
language skills whatsoever. 

—NMultinational business enter- 
prises do one-half trillion dollars of 
business and account for fully one- 
seventh of the world’s GNP. Growing 
at a present rate of 10 percent by the 
year 2000, one-half of the gross world 
product will pass through the hands 
of the multinationals. This monu- 
mental enterprise has involved rela- 
tively little in the way of language and 
area graduates. Only 3 percent of 
those with training in international 
education specialties are employed by 
business. 

—Other major sectors of U.S. inter- 
national activity do not hire propor- 
tionately from the pool of interna- 
tional specialists. Only 0.9 percent of 
those currently trained in international 


education programs are currently em- 
ployed by the media; 2.1 percent by 
foundations; 6.4 percent by govern- 
ment; 0.5 percent by church-related 
groups; and 5.6 percent by interna- 
tional organizations. Perhaps as many 
as 10 percent of these trained gradu- 
ates are presently unemployed, while 
a sizable number is not utilizing its 
international training and skills in 
current jobs. 


Patent National Needs 


By now, it is apparent that there 
is a sizable gap between what has been 
accomplished and what remains to be 
done in the field of education for 
international interdependence. At the 
very least, this nation needs the fol- 
lowing: 


—Political and governmental lead- 
ers wise about the rest of the world 
and capable of tapping expert knowl- 
edge. 

—Professionals; educators; and 
business, labor, agricultural, and re- 
ligious leaders who can carry on in- 
formed, enlightened, and successful 
transactions in a highly competitive 
and unstable world. 

—Scientists and intellectuals who 
can work collaboratively with foreign 
associates in the solution of mankind’s 
pressing problems such as energy, 
population, militarism, food. protec- 
tion of the environment, and health— 
the list is long. 

—Well-informed and _ well-trained 
foreign affairs analysts for the media 
so that the public is not led astray in 
its assessment of global events. 

—Knowledgeable and talented in- 
tellectuals, scholars, and writers who 
can study international happenings 
and interpret these intelligently to the 
American people and their leaders. 

—An internationally informed citi- 
zenry—both in and out of school— 
which is adequately aware of its re- 
lationship to the rest of the world, 
prepared to support as well as criticize 
the tough decisions which leaders must 
make, and capable of contributing to 
the necessary dialogue of a function- 
ing democracy and an emerging world 
order. 





These patent needs appear at a time 
when rising domestic tensions, failure 
in Viet-Nam, disenchantment with the 
United Nations, disillusionment with 
toreign aid (a mere 0.2 percent of the 
U.S. GNP), neoisolationism, apathy, 
and diminishing economic and educa- 
tional resources characterize the pres- 
ent scene. While it is conceivable that 
just as Sputnik stimulated an era of 
growth in international education, 
Arab control of crucial aspects of our 
energy supply will lead to expanded 
support for world-oriented studies; 
little hard evidence exists to support 
this hypothesis. 

Many segments of the society share 
the responsibility for the continuing 
discrepancy between needs and capa- 
bilities in the international education 
arena. 


Definition of Goals Necessary 


First of all, academics, for all of 
their important and positive contri- 
butions to this nation’s international 
understanding, seem reluctant to de- 
fine their goals in international stud- 


ies; they have rarely determined what 
it is they are trying to produce, and 
what abilities and skills they have in 
fact produced. They and their asso- 
ciation representatives are at a loss 
to answer on a national scale ques- 
tions such as: How many teachers of 
Arabic does the nation need? At what 
level of competence? Where should 
they be located? And the Federal Gov- 
ernment lacks instrumentalities for 
making such determinations for higher 
education. On the campuses them- 
selves, there are notable hiatuses 
among departments, professional 
schools, problem-oriented research 
centers, and area programs. For ex- 
ample, in large miultiversities, the 
barriers that exist among campus units 
concerned with language instruction, 
technical assistance, specialized library 
holdings, area studies, study-abroad 
programs, K-12 teacher training, and 
problem-oriented studies (e.g., energy, 
population, food) in special institutes 
and in the professional schools, are 
often formidable indeed. 

Scholars themselves are part of the 


problem. Many have retreated into 
methodological preciousness. What- 
ever the long term payoffs for society 
of rigorous analytic methods, the 
seductivity of the computer tends too 
frequently to capture scholarly atten- 
tion for the measurable rather than 
the significant. There is a dearth of 
academic intelligence, for example, 
that is pertinent to the needs of inter- 
national negotiators and policymakers. 

Facing tight budgets, many state 
legislatures increasingly look upon 
international education programs in 
public schools, colleges, and univer- 
sities as “frills.” 


The Issue of Funding 


The Federal Government has made 
substantial contributions over the past 
2 or 3 decades to the development and 
extension of education for interna- 
tional interdependence. Two dozen 
agencies presently administer scores 
of programs supporting research; 
training; cultural and scholarly ex- 
changes; curriculum development; 
area-and-language centers; transna- 
tional, problem-oriented team investi- 
gations; library acquisitions; etc. De- 
pending on what is included, Federal 
support for various aspects of inter- 
national education and research now 
continues at a  multimillion-dollar 
level. 

Much of this Federal investment, 
however, is unrelated to the growing 
gap between world developments and 
general public understanding, or to 
the education and training of lan- 
guage-and-area as well as professional 
and problem-oriented experts who 
must be available in substantial num- 
bers to support, or to constitute, 
America’s international leadership 
cadre in the decades ahead. The 
closest approximation to Federal con- 
cern and support in these crucial areas 
has been Title VI of the National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958—de- 
signed to support language and area 
studies and programs essential to our 
national security. Despite the fact that 
at no time in American history have 
our international activities been more 
central to the national welfare than 


they are at present, the executive 
branch in recent years has seemed 
blind to the needs for adequate fund- 
ing for Title VI (only 20 percent or 
less of authorizations at best). To the 
contrary, for several years the Admin- 
istration attempted to terminate the 
program, and only last minute con- 
gressional action has kept it alive at 
all. The International Education Act 
of 1966 which was designed to pro- 
vide a_ substantial and continuing 
Federal support for education for 
international interdependence, has 
never been funded by the Congress 
at all. 

Private foundations have been si- 
lent partners in our recent national in- 
attention to international education. 
This is especially disquieting for, over 
the quarter century following World 
War II, foundations were major 
sources of funds for international 
studies. Since 1970, however, support 
from private philanthropy has dwin- 
died substantially. 

Here, then, is the issue before us. 
America is now inextricably involved 
in international realities. This nation 
needs wise and informed leaders and 
experts to guide her through the 
troubled waters of the years and 
decades ahead. This nation also needs 
a supporting citizenry conscious of 
international interdependencies and 
capable of questioning as well as of 
supporting such leaders and experts. 
Responses from various quarters and 
sources have been substantial in 
recent decades, but frighteningly shy 
of the obvious and growing need. 

What better way to enter into this 
nation’s bicentennial—especially in this 
post-Viet-Nam hour of national re- 
examination—than to dramatically 
increase our national commitment to 
education for international interde- 
pendence: new levels of support, new 
policies, for student and faculty ex- 
changes; revitalized programs for 
using our surplus teachers to help edu- 
cate youngsters in less developed na- 
tions; transnational collaborative re- 
search—research with scholars and 
scientists of other nations—on the 
solutions of mankind’s economic, 
energy, food, health, population, and 
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environmental problems; new inter- 
disciplinary institutes and programs 
for the study of the peaceful resolu- 
tion of conflict and disarmament; ade- 
quately and continuously funded area- 
and-language centers and programs; 
new materials, teacher-training pro- 
grams, and curricula innovations for 
increasing the global perspectives of 
our elementary and secondary pupils, 
as well as for improving the interna- 
tional awareness of our adult popula- 
tion. 

The American Council on Educa- 
tion and its sister associations and the 
Bureau of Educational and Cultural 
Affairs are presently working with and 
through a Government/ Academic 
Interface Committee on some of these 
very issues. Our final report will be 
available shortly. We commend it to 
you, to other educators, to the Fed- 
eral Administration and to the Con- 
gress. 

We believe it to be America’s ap- 
propriate answer to those who predict 
or urge a national withdrawal from 
our global responsibilities. We believe 
it to be the most fitting possible way 
to compensate for the anguish caused 
by this century’s melancholy succes- 
sion of wars and oppressions. 

We believe, in the last analysis, it 
is the only way to insure that in the 
century to come, and thereafter, no 
one on this tiny planet need ever again 
experience forced pilgrimages of 
estrangement and terror. oO 





The Council for International Ex- 
change of Scholars (CIES) reports that 
about 600 scholars from 70 foreign 
countries will be in the United States 
during 1975-76 to lecture or conduct 
research under the Fulbright-Hays pro- 
gram. 

While in the United States many of 
the scholars will be available to give 
lectures in their field of specialization 
or about their home countries, provid- 
ing they can arrange for brief absenc: 
from their assignments. 

For more information about the 
scholars or for a copy of the 1975-76 
Directory of Visiting Lecturers and Re- 
search Scholars, write CIES, 11 Dupont 
Circle Suite 300, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 
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Conference 


World Congress for International 
Women’s Year 


NAFSA 
NAFSA 
NAFSA 


NAFSA 
NAFSA 
NAFSA 
NAFSA 
NAFSA 
NAFSA 


Region 4 
Region 3 
Region 2 


Region 8 
Region 1 
Region 7 
Region 12 
Region 11 
Region 9 


Comparative and International 
Education Society 20th Annual 
Convention 


American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education Annual 
Meeting 


International Studies Association 
Annual Convention 


COSERV Southern Regional 
Conference 


NAFSA National Conference 


Council of International Programs 
20th Anniversary Conference 


Date 


Oct. 20-24, 1975 


Oct. 22-24, 1975 
Oct. 23-24, 1975 
Oct. 23-25, 1975 


Oct. 29-31, 1975 
Oct. 30-31, 1975 
Oct. 30-31, 1975 
Nov. 5, 1975 
Nov. 6-7, 1975 
Nov. 13-15 

Feb. 25-27, 1976 


Feb. 25-28, 1976 


Feb. 25-29, 1976 


March 1976 


May 4-7, 1976 
Aug. 2-7, 1976 





Place 
Berlin 
Mankato, Minn. 


Tulsa, Okla. 


Tucson, Ariz. and 


Hermosillo, Mexico 


Roanoke, Va. 
Marylhurst, Ore. 
Gainesville, Fla. 
Los Angeles, Ca. 
Boston, Mass. 
Gettysburg, Pa. 


Toronto, Canada 


Chicago, Ill. 


Toronto, Canada 


Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 


San Diego, Ca. 
Berea, Ohio 





Global Consciousness-Raising 


Sherry Mueller Norton 


Reflections on the Spring 1975 International Women’s Year 
multiregional exchange project. 


A. FAO consultant from Africa 
said that in some regions of her coun- 
try women spend most of their day 
fetching water. A journalist from 
Latin America reported her research 
results: only 2.7 percent of school-age 
girls in the rural areas of her country 
remain in school compared to 6.4 
percent of the boys; 55 percent of the 
girls living in urban areas stay in 
school while the retention rate for 
boys is 71 percent. A representative 
from the Pacific region described most 
women in her country as “economi- 
cally dependent, politically barren, and 
mentally subservient.” A U.S. Senator 
outlined the opposition he encountered 
when he appointed the first girl to 
serve as a page in the U.S. Senate. 
The context of these remarks was 
a unique multiregional project spon- 
sored by the Bureau of Educational 
and Cultural Affairs of the U.S. De- 
partment of State as part of its ob- 
servance of International Women’s 
Year (IWY). For the first time a 
large, interdisciplinary group of 
women leaders active in improving 
the status of women in their home 
countries was invited to visit the 


United States. Accompanied by three 
U.S. escorts, 28 women from 24 
nations spent 40 days in May and 
June 1975 attending conferences and 
workshops which focused on the 
problems and potential of women in 
a variety of fields. One general field 
was addressed in each city visited: 
Washington, D.C.—government and 
politics, Boston — education, New 
York—business and commerce, Min- 
neapolis—arts and media, San Fran- 
cisco—community organizations, Den- 
ver—law, and Albuquerque—health. 

The trip also included opportunities 
to exchange ideas with women’s 
groups ranging from the Third World 
Women’s Committee in Roxbury to 
the national officers of the Home Eco- 
nomics Association in Washington, 
D.C., a 1-day visit to the Grand 
Canyon, sightseeing, and frequent 
home hospitality. In addition to indi- 
vidual appointments based on partici- 
pant requests at every stop, each par- 
ticipant had 5 days of individual pro- 
gramming in the place of her choice. 
For instance, while the Hungarian 
journalist studied race _ relations 
in Little Rock, Arkansas, the mayor 





Sherry Mueller Norton is completing her doctoral dissertation at the Fletcher 
School of Law and Diplomacy of Tufts University. She earned her A.B. at the 
School of International Service of American University and her M.A. at Fletcher. 

As a consultant to the Office of Policy and Plans of the Bureau of Educational 
and Cultural Affairs of the State Department, Ms. Norton evaluated the Asian 
and Pacific Student Leader Project. She has also served as escort for various 
exchange projects, including the multiregional project described in this article. 

This article is based on Ms. Norton’s observations and on the responses of 
the participants to a questionnaire administered by her during the 4th week of 


the project. 


The author wishes to acknowledge with thanks the cooperation of the IWY 
project participants who so kindly took time out of their crowded schedules to 
complete questionnaires, as well as the suggestions and support of Ms. Nan Fritz, 
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of Gaborone, the capital city of 
Botswana, studied the municipal gov- 
ernment of Sister City Burbank, Cali- 
fornia. 

The group program organized by 
Visitor Program Service and the local 
sponsors was broad in scope and fea- 
tured informative and often dramatic 
discussions of diverse issues. A few 
samples include the group meeting at 
the White House with Patricia Lindh, 
Special Assistant to the President for 
Women, where the need for more 
women in top policymaking positions 
in national governments and _ the 
United Nations was highlighted. In 
New York the group exchanged ideas 
with Madeline McWhinney, President 
of the First Women’s Bank, about 
women in business and her plans for 
a bank which will provide a library, 
art exhibitions, and instruction in 
finance for its customers. 

San Francisco was the scene of a 
lively conference interchange on vol- 
untarism. Two seasoned volunteer 
fundraisers outlined the accomplish- 
ments and advantages of volunteer 
work. A spokeswoman representing 
the National Organization for Women 
presented their controversial view that 
voluntarism is generally a negative 
phenomenon which demeans_ the 
status of women, promotes poor dis- 
tribution of wealth, and gives the 
illusion of effective participation while 
providing inadequate solutions to so- 
cial problems. Most of the participants 
supported the former position, arguing 


1 Australia, Bolivia, Botswana, Costa Rica, 
Arab Republic of Egypt, Ethiopia (2), Fiji 
Islands, The Gambia, West Germany (2), 
Ghana, Greece, Honduras, Hungary, India, 
Kenya, Kuwait, Malta, Mexico, New Zea- 
land, Nigeria, Singapore, South Africa (3), 
Thailand, Upper Volta. 
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that volunteers provide irreplacable 
social services and an opportunity for 
people to really give of themselves. 
The program also included discussions 
of no-fault divorce, provision of day 
care, family planning, ways to equip 
women for political involvement, the 
Equal Rights Amendment, and many 
other subjects. 


About the Participants 


The women were well-qualified to 
contribute to the discussion of such 
wide-ranging topics. Articulate, out- 
standing individuals in their own 
fields, each brought a broad perspec- 
tive and, in most cases, substantial in- 
ternational experience to her analysis 
of issues related to the status of 
women. 

The group was especially concerned 
with the legal status of women, and 


Figure 1. COMPOSITION of GROUP by REGION 
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how to inform and encourage women 
to exercise their legal rights. This was 
undoubtedly a reflection of the fact 
that one-third of the women were 
lawyers. Some of these lawyers were 
working as legal advisers in various 
government agencies and _ several 
others had active law practices. One 
participant was a professor of inter- 
national law at Cairo University. 
Another lawyer had become a jour- 
nalist and was broadcasting radio 
shows in Germany about marriage 
and divorce law. 

Although the remaining two-thirds 
of the participants were not lawyers, 
many were involved in drafting or 
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implementing legislation. The partici- 
pants from Fiji and Thailand were 
both Members of their respective 
Parliaments. The mayor of Botswana’s 
capital, and the Senior Advisor for 
Women’s Affairs—Department of the 
Prime Minister and Cabinet of Aus- 
tralia were among the participants. 
The group also included several other 
journalists, university lecturers, a trade 
union executive, a sales manager, a 
legal assistant, a consultant, an educa- 
tion administrator, and a voluntary 
social worker. 

The IWY project participants were 
highly educated and obviously not a 
random sample of the world’s women. 
Eighty percent held at least one uni- 
versity degree, one-fourth had earned 
masters degrees, one-third had law 
degrees. Three had acquired a Ph.D. 
degree, two of these in the field of law. 

About one-half of the mothers of 
the participants were exclusively 
homemakers. With the exception of 
one who held a government post, and 
several who were in business, the re- 
mainder of the working mothers had 
vocations traditionally regarded as 
feminine, such as teaching and dress- 
making. However, the participants re- 
ported that well over half of their 
fathers had vocations requiring pro- 
fessional training. Most of those were 
lawyers. With few exceptions those 
fathers in positions not requiring pro- 
fessional training were in business or 
agriculture. Two of the latter were 
depicted as ranch owners. 

The mean age of the women was 
40. Although 81 percent of the women 
had been married at some time in their 
lives, only about half were currently 
married. The others were single (19 
percent of the total), widowed (4 per- 
cent), or divorced (22 percent). Those 
that were or had been married had an 
average of three children each. 

Seventy percent of the participants 
reported that they had worked con- 
tinuously since completing their edu- 
cation. Only one-fourth of the partici- 
pants with children had interrupted 
professional careers for a time to stay 
at home with their children. One rea- 
son for relatively few interruptions 
was that most of the women had sub- 


Figure 2. AGE RANGE of PARTICIPANTS 
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stantial help with their domestic 
duties. All except three participants 
reported having domestic servants. 
Except for a few who had part-time 
help, each had an average of two full- 
time people working in her home. This 
fact may explain why the overwhelm- 
ing majority viewed combining a 
career and family as merely “some- 
what difficult” or “not difficu!t.” As 
One participant phrased it: “domestic 
labor is cheap.” It is discomforting to 
note that the freedom of some women 
may be at least partially dependent on 
the limited options of others. 

One possible alternative to domestic 
help would be to have men take in- 
creased responsibility for domestic 
chores. Although a large majority of 
the participants thought this would be 
desirable, well over half reported that 
such sharing was not accepted in their 
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home countries. Many of those who 
reported that it was acceptable quali- 
fied their statements to indicate that 
this was acceptable only for certain 
social classes or in special circum- 
stances such as during the wife’s illness. 

Aside from their dedication to their 
specific careers, the participants’ gen- 
eral interest in women’s affairs was re- 
flected in their extensive involvement 
in IWY activities. One-third of the 
women attended the IWY Conference 
in Mexico City. Six were official rep- 
resentatives of their governments. 
More than half of the participants had 
been involved in planning for IWY in 
their home countries, most on the na- 
tional level. (One was Chairwoman of 
the National IWY Committee; another 
was Treasurer of the National Coordi- 
nating Committee). Others were ac- 
tive in broadcasting and writing 
articles, organizing workshops, and 
participating in seminars which focused 
on IWY-related issues. 


Important Issues 


The group emphasized that the large 
proportion of the world’s women are 
more concerned with survival than 
status. Seventy percent of the partici- 
pants identified food as the most im- 
portant concern of the majority of 
their countrywomen. The divergent 
concerns of women in developing and 
in technological societies so clearly 
evidenced at the Mexico City Confer- 
ence were apparent among project 
participants as well. Nonetheless, there 
was some consensus about which 
issues are most important to women 
in their home countries. 

One-half of the participants identi- 
fied the area of equal job opportunity, 
pay, and security as a primary con- 
cern and also an area in which 
progress regarding the status of women 
is most likely to occur. Cognizant of 
the fact that one out of three women 
in the world can neither read nor 
write, the participants regarded the 
need for more and better education 
for females, especially in rural areas, 
as a predominant concern. Despite 
some expressed worry that scholastic 
institutions tend to perpetrate rather 
than alleviate sex discrimination, im- 
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proved education for women was 
deemed an essential prerequisite for 
enhancing the status of women. As 
one participant proclaimed: “Educa- 
tion is the backbone of society.” 

A large majority of the participants 
described the woman’s traditional role 
in their home countries as that of a 
nonwage-earning wife and mother. As 
one participant summarized, the 
woman is regarded as “the center of 
the family.” A number added that the 
traditional role also encompasses that 
of unskilled laborer, especially in 
agriculture—‘“she assists the man in 
ploughing.” A few noted that careers 
and outside employment are not pre- 
cluded, and that in some cases, where 
out-of-wedlock births are common, 
where men emigrate to work leaving 


IWY multiregional project partici- 
pants pause for a group photo in 
San Francisco (above); Assistant 
Secretary of State John Richard- 
son, Jr., talks with guests at a 
reception he hosted for the IWY 
project participants (left). 


families behind, or other separations 
occur, the woman must act as both 
mother and father to her children. 
Generally expressing a deep con- 
cern for the stability of the family and 
conscious of the central role played 
by women in maintaining the integrity 
of the home, most of the participants 
regarded the status and problems of 
women within the family as crucial. 
Choice of marriage partner, abolition 
of dowry, double standard divorce 
laws, family planning, abortion, and 
the need to curb domestic violence 
were cited as key issues in this area. 
In fact, about half of the partici- 
pants felt that the current family 
structure and responsibilities had to 
be changed if the status of women 
was to be improved significantly. They 
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had different views, however, about 
what the change should be. For ex- 
ample, some of the participants advo- 
cated the provision of many more 
child care centers. (Eleven percent 
reported that no day care centers 
existed in their home countries and 
over half noted that only a few pri- 
vate or government centers were avail- 
able. One dramatic exception to this 
is in Hungary where, according to the 
Hungarian participant, 65 percent of 
preschool-age children are in child 
care centers). Others cautioned 
against the commercialization of child 
care. One African observed that one 
of the virtues of the extended family, 
where the household includes grand- 
mothers, uncles, etc., is built-in child 
care. 

Abortion was another contested 
issue. Fifteen percent of the partici- 
pants reported that it was legal in 
their home countries. Everywhere else 
it is illegal except under certain con- 
ditions such as rape or medical com- 
plications. Eighty-three percent (20) 
of the women answering the question 
said that they believed a woman her- 
self should have the right to decide 
to have an abortion. 

A large proportion of the women 
identified some form of “conscious- 
ness-raising” as another key issue in 
improving the status of women. Not- 
ing that women do have equal rights 
under the law in all but a few coun- 
tries, the participants keenly felt the 
need to alter attitudes and practices 
of both men and women which pre- 
vent women from exercising their 
legal rights. For example, women have 
the legal right to vote in most coun- 
tries, and they generally exercise that 
right. However, although they also 
have the legal right to run or “stand” 
for office, few women do so, at least 
in part because of their own or others’ 
attitudes. 

Changing attitudes is admittedly a 
difficult and complex process any- 
where. But it is a particularly chal- 
lenging task in areas where women 
remain preoccupied with maintaining 
a supply of food and water for their 
families. Although specific needs vary 
from country to country, the partici- 
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pants agreed that it is essential to in- 
crease everyone’s awareness of the 
discrepancy between the legal rhetoric 
and the customary reality of women’s 
rights. In summary, they concluded 
that there must be increased partici- 
pation of women on all levels of 
decisionmaking from directing family 
finances to allocating funds in national 
budgets. 


Agents of Change 


The participants were active, often 
as officers and founders, in many 
groups ranging from the International 
Federation of Women Lawyers, the 
YWCA, and Girl Guides to the Na- 
tional Organization for Women (New 
Zealand). It is no surprise that, when 
asked to choose two principal agents 
of change that will enhance the posi- 
tion of women, more than half the 
participants selected organizations de- 
voted to improving the status of 
women. Consistent with the group’s 
emphasis on the need for and the po- 
tential of ecucation for women, 
schools and universities were picked 
as a principal agent of change by 
many of the participants. National 
governments received a vote from two 
out of every five participants. The 
same proportion considered outstand- 
ing individual women, particularly 
those in politics, as an important 
impetus to change in the status of 
women. Unions, international organi- 
zations and programs, and local gov- 
ernments also received a few votes. 

Perhaps evidence of the dearth of 
outstanding role models for women, 
when asked which woman in history 
and which woman living today they 
most admired more than one-third 
failed to reply or answered “none.” 
In the historical category Madame 
Curie received the most votes. One 
participant chose her “because of her 
achievements in the field of science 
which show that women can make a 
great contribution to society in that 
field.” Another picked Joan of Arc 
because “she proved that a woman 
could play the role of a man in her 
day.” Florence Nightingale, Rosa 
Luxemburg, and S. Juana Ines de la 
Cruz each received several votes. One 


vote each was accorded George Sand, 
Mkabayi Kajama, Princess Srisuriyo- 
thai, Sylvia Frankhurst, Mrs. John 
Amugune, and Santa Teresa de Jesus. 
Indira Gandhi and Golda Meir re- 
ceived the most votes (each received 
5) in the “living-today” category.” 
Simone de Beauvoir was picked by 
several. Three of the participants most 
admired their mothers. One wrote of 
her mother: “She knew how to liber- 
ate herself so that she could bring up 
her children the way she felt she 
should, with her husband as a com- 
panion and not as a mighty boss.” 


Perceptions of U.S. Women 


Well over half of the participants 
indicated that their ideas about the 
status of women in the United States 
had changed substantially during their 
participation in the IWY project. Al- 
most one-fourth reported at least a 
little change. Many of those who re- 
ported change explained that before 
the trip they had thought U.S. women 
were more liberated than they ap- 
peared in person. As one participant 
phrased it: “I think they still have a 
lot of struggling to do and may be 
too relaxed (or exhausted) to do it.” 
Although one participant was partic- 
ularly impressed with the number of 
women in key government positions, 
the participants generally perceived 
that U.S. women were in actuality less 
advanced in their fight for equal rights 
than they had expected. 

Several judged the passage of the 
Equal Rights Amendment as one of 
the major problems facing women in 
the United States. Other specific prob- 
lems identified by participants in- 
cluded inadequate child care facilities, 
lack of unity, and uncertain priorities 
of women’s organizations—“There is 
a lack of coordination.” Several felt 
that often U.S. women were too com- 
placent and unconscious of the grim 
plight of the majority of their sisters 
around the world. A few cited high 
tension and excessive stress on self- 
realization as main problems of U.S. 
women. One African woman stated 


2The questionnaire which produced th’s 
data was administered 1 week prior to the 
beginning of India’s “era of discipline.” 
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that to her it appeared that “there is 
tremendous individualism being ex- 
erted by American women .. . there 
is not this togetherness with their men 
—they try to outstrip them.” 


Learning and Sharing 


Many of the participants observed 
that their experiences in the United 
States increased their awareness of the 
status of women in their home coun- 
tries, inspiring them to continue their 
work with renewed Zest and to educate 
and organize their more uninformed 
or apathetic compatriots. One partici- 
pant declared that she was very im- 
pressed with the “dynamism of the 
American women . . . we must infuse 
the women in my country with some 
of this dynamism.” 

While recognizing that women’s 
problems and concerns are not the 
same everywhere, the participants gen- 
erally acknowledged that they have 
much to learn from women in other 
countries. One of the things about 
their sojourn in the United States that 
they appreciated most was the unique 
opportunity it afforded to learn from 
other members of the group—to com- 
pare impressions and to exchange in- 
formation. Remarkably the partici- 
pants managed to sandwich two self- 
initiated intragroup seminars (one on 
child care and another on concepts 
of feminism) between tightly sched- 
uled activities. 

Perhaps some of the most construc- 
tive exchanges of ideas occurred dur- 
ing those latenight conversations in 
hotel rooms where small groups of 
the women would gather. There, in 
the college dorm atmosphere of shar- 
ing thoughts and questions, both com- 
mon conclusions and opposing views 
found a receptive audience. 

Amid the clutter of bright-patterned 
batik dresses strewn over a chair, the 
day’s collection of free literature, and 
half-empty coke bottles . . . did you 
agree with Senator Humphrey today 
when he said that “Women are some- 
times their own worst enemies?” What 
did you think of C. D. Tucker’s (the 
woman recently appointed Secretary 
of State of Pennsylvania) statement: 
“As long as working women down- 
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Ms. Zarina Bhatty makes a statement at the session on Women and Transition at the 
Conference on the Status of Women in San Francisco. 


grade housework and as long as home- 
makers accuse working women of 
neglecting their children we will never 
have the power we need.” Were your 
parents supportive? Where did you 
find that beautiful turquoise ring—I 
want to get one for my daughter. Can 
a man still have more than one wife 
in your country? How is family plan- 
ning encouraged? Is sisterhood a valid 
concept—what does it mean? To what 
degree can the common interests of 
women of the world transcend na- 
tionalism and bureaucratic machismo? 


One of the chief frustrations of the 
group members was the lack of time 
in their tight schedules for more intra- 
group interchange on a formal level. 
They also felt that there should have 
been more time for them to share de- 
tailed information about their coun- 
tries with U.S. women and the gen- 
eral public. This experience with the 
IWY project suggests that even greater 
emphasis should be given to building 
genuine reciprocity into international 
visitor programs. One participant re- 
marked that she would have been de- 
lighted to address several classrooms 
of schoolchildren during her stay in 
the United States. 


The large size of the group was a 
time-consuming and inhibiting fac- 
tor. Imagine the logistics of transfer- 
ing 31 women and their exponentially 
increasing baggage from city to city. 
Also some discussions attended by the 
group were rather superficial because 
time constraints made it impossible 
for one participant to talk long enough 


to develop her ideas in depth. 

While these and other frustrations 
were part of the IWY project it none- 
theless provided a unique opportunity 
for the participants to learn, to clarify 
their own identities, and to communi- 
cate with their sisters from other cul- 
tures. 

Some of the participants enthusi- 
astically espoused the women’s libera- 
tion movement. Others vehemently 
disassociated themselves from it. But 
all agreed that the goal of equal rights 
for women means that women must 
be free to choose—to govern their 
own lives—not as the opponents of 
men but as their partners. All are 
working to increase the options open 
to their compatriots—both women 
and men. The participants in the IWY 
project would not seriously subscribe 
to these lyrics of a song from Diamond 
Studs,> a play they saw at Ford’s 
Theatre: “Of all the creatures on this 
earth, women are more than men by 
birth.” However, they would heartily 
endorse a comment made by Senator 
Hubert Humphrey at the Congres- 
sional Symposium for IWY: “If it’s 
good for women, it’s good for the 
country.” Oo 


’From “I Don’t Need a Man to Know 
I’m Good,” a song in Diamond Studs, pro- 
duced by the Chelsea Theatre Center, Inc.; 
original music and lyrics by Bland Simp- 
son and Jim Wann. Copyright © 1975 by 
Pasquotank Publishing, Inc. and Revelation 
Music Publishing Corporation. Revelation 
Music Publishing Corporation is the sole 
administrator throughout the world. Re- 
printed with permission of Pasquotank Music 
Publishing, Inc. 
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facts on funding 








Reminder: Deadline for receipt of 
completed applications for 1976-77 
Fulbright-Hays Awards is 
November 1, 1975 at the Institute 
of International Education, 809 
United Nations Plaza, New York, 
N.Y. 10017. 


The July-August 1975 issue of the 
International Studies Newsletter is 
devoted entirely to information 
regarding grants and fellowships. 
Write to the International Studies 
Association, University Center for 
International Studies, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15260. 


1975-76 Fellowships, Scholarships, 
and Related Opportunities in 
International Education is a selected 
list of major grants available for 
research and/or teaching abroad 
compiled by the Division of 
International Education at the 
University of Tennessee. In some 
cases programs are listed which 
support domestic study or research in 
certain fields of international 
education. 

If you would like to obtain a copy, 
send your request to the Division of 
International Education (attention: 
Nancy McCormack), 205 Alumni 
Hall, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 37916. Enclose a 
check for $2.50 to cover printing, 
third-class postage, and handling for 
each copy ordered. If you wish the 
booklet mailed first class, add 80¢ to 
the purchase price; for airmail, 
$1.04. Make checks payable to the 
University of Tennessee. 


The Fellowship Guide for Western 
Europe (3rd ed., 1974) lists about 
200 sources of support for social 
scientists and others who wish to 
study or do research in Western 
Europe. 84 pages. $2 in the 
United States, $2.50 in Canada and 
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overseas. Write Council for 
European Studies, Publications 
Section, 218 Oakland Avenue, 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 15260. 


The International Council for 
Educational Development (ICED), 
a private international association 
concerned with problems of higher 
education, has received a grant of 
DM580,000 ($240,000) from the 
Volkswagon Foundation to carry out 
a 2-year comparative study of 
access to higher education in 
West Germany and the United States. 
The Volkswagon Foundation, with 
headquarters in Hanover-Doehren, 
was established in 1961 to advance 
the development of science, 
technology, and the humanities 
through the promotion of research 
and higher education. 


The Ford Foundation Letter (Vol. 6, 
No. 2, April 1, 1975) has announced 
several grants given by the Ford 
Foundation aimed at helping define 
“interdependence” and how 
Americans and others view it: 

The Chicago Council on Foreign 
Relations, $85,000, to learn where 
American public opinion has changed 
on foreign policy issues as a result 
of recent events. The council polled 
some 1,800 persons, including 
both opinion leaders and a cross 
section of the public, on their 
attitudes toward U.S. international 
responsibilities, including economic 
and military aid, the Middle East 
situation, arms control, relations with 
Cuba, and détente with communism. 

For research aimed at improving 
understanding of world economic 
relations, a total of $395,940 was 
granted to seven universities. The 
grants will support studies by 
economists and other social scientists 


on such subjects as future world food 
supply and demand, the effect of 
tariff changes on employment and 
income distribution, interdependence 
in world financial markets and 
international trade. 

A $100,000 grant to the 
Corporation for Public Broadcasting 
will help support “Bill Moyers’ 
Journal: International Report,” a 
series of 20 programs over public 
television designed to inform the 
American public about current foreign 
policy issues. Moyers has planned 
several formats, including interviews 
with world leaders, roundtables 
with parliamentarians and foreign 
journalists, and filmed reports 
focusing on such subjects as 
International Women’s Year, détente 
with Russia, and how non-Americans 
look at the United States. 

The Foundation also granted a 
$240,000 supplement for the 
Brookings Institution’s foreign policy 
studies program, which is examining 
issues related to U.S. defense 
spending, which will be part of 
Brookings’ annual volume on the 
Federal budget, conferences on 
national security policy and arms 
control, and studies of. world 
agricultural policy, cooperative action 
on energy problems, the impact of 
U.S. investment abroad, and 
U.S.-Japanese relations. 





East-West Center Incorporated 


The “Center for Cultural and Tech- 
nical Interchange Between East and 
West,”’ better known as the East-West 
Center, was established as a national 
educational institution by the US. 
Congress in 1960. For the past 15 
years the Center has been operated 
by the University of Hawaii Board 
of Regents with the advice of a Na- 
tional Review Board appointed by the 
Secretary of State. The Center has 
now embarked on a new period of 
development with the establishment of 
a new public, nonprofit, educational 
corporation to operate and administer 
the East-West Center. Under the Act 
of Incorporation passed by the Hawaii 
State Legislature and signed into law 
by Governor George R. Ariyoshi, an 
autonomous Board of Governors will 
direct the Center. 

With this action, the Center adds 
“Inc.” to its official name. But the 
purpose of the Center remains the 
same: to promote better relations and 
understanding among the nations of 
Asia, the Pacific, and the United 
States by means of cooperative study, 
training, and research. 

Dr. Everett Kleinjans, who has 
served as Chancellor of the East-West 
Center since 1968, explained that 


The fact that the Center now has its 
own Board of Governors, with broader 
representation, will of course open the 
way for still greater cooperation with 
institutions in Asia, the Pacific area, 
and the U.S. mainland, both in carry- 
ing out programs and in joint funding 
arrangements. 


President Kleinjans added that the 
act of incorporation in itself will not 
change present Center programs which 
are conducted by the East-West Com- 
munication Institute, the East-West 
Culture Learning Institute, the East- 
West Food Institute, the East-West 
Population Institute, and the East- 
West Technology and Development 
Institute. It is expected that primary 
funding will continue to come from 
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the U.S. Congress, but increased cost- 
sharing is sought from Asian/Pacific 
governments and private enterprise. 

Under terms of the incorporation 
act, the Governor of Hawaii and the 
Secretary of State each appoint five 
members of the Board of Governors. 
The appointed members are to elect 
five additional members. Governor 
Ariyoshi and Assistant Secretary of 
State for Educational and Cultural 
Affairs John Richardson, Jr., serve as 
ex Officio members. The President of 
the University of Hawaii, Dr. Fujio 
Matsuda, serves as a non-voting ex 
officio member. 

Appointed to the Board of Gover- 
nors are: Dr. Mary G. F. Bitterman, 
Executive Director/General Manager, 
Hawaii Public Television; Kenneth 
F. C. Char, President, Aloha Airlines; 
Herbert Cornuelle, President, Dilling- 
ham Corporation; Senator J. William 
Fulbright; Edgar F. Kaiser, Chairman 
of the Board, Kaiser Industries Cor- 
poration; Dr. George S. Kanahele, 
international business consultant; John 
K. Maclver, attorney at law; Russell 
K. Okata, Deputy Executive Director, 
Hawaii Government Employees Asso- 
ciation; Dr. Lucian W. Pye, Ford 
Professor of Political Science at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology; 


and Dr. Eleanor B. Sheldon, Presi- 
dent, Social Science Research Council. 

At the corporation’s organization 
meeting July 1, Mr. Cornuelle was 
elected Chairman of the Board of 
Governors and Mr. MaclIver, a mem- 
ber of the outgoing National Review 
Board, was elected Vice Chairman. 

Action on appointing an Interna- 
tional Advisory Council of from 7 to 
11 persons was deferred until after 
election of 5 remaining governors, so 
all members may take part in forming 
the programmatic advisory group. 

Dr. Kleinjans was elected president 
of the corporation. Other Center ex- 
ecutives who will be officers of the 
new corporation are: Vice President 
for Academic Affairs—Dr. John A. 
Brownell, formerly Deputy Chancel- 
lor; Vice President for Development 
—Dr. Jerry C. L. Chang, formerly 
Deputy Chancellor; Secretary—Rob- 
ert B. Hewett, Director for Publica- 
tions and Public Affairs; Treasurer— 
Ronald D. Boggs, Director for Ad- 
ministration. 

At the July meeting, the Board also 
voted to continue the East-West Cen- 
ter’s policy on academic freedom 
which prohibits all classified research 
and declares that the institution “em- 
braces those aspects of academic 
freedom which guarantee the freedom 
to teach and the freedom to learn. 
Free inquiry and free expression for 
both participants and staff are in- 
dispensable and inseparable.” 


John Richardson, Jr., Assist- 
ant Secretary of State for 
Educational and Cultural 
Affairs (left), speaks with 
Hawaii Governor George 
Ariyoshi (right), following 
the signing of working agree- 
ments between the U.S. De- 
partment of State and the 
State of Hawaii at the first 
meeting of the Board of 
Governors of the East-West 
Center. 
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The Report of the Panel on International 
Information, Education and Cultural Relations: 
Two Views 


I n a resolution passed on July 20, 1973, the U.S. Advisory Commission on International 
Educational and Cultural Affairs stated that it would initiate a study 


of the similar and related functions performed by the U.S. Information Agency, its overseas 
information service, and the Department of State, with a view to recommending to the 
President, the Congress, and to the Agencies involved any arrangements more suitable to the 
effective performance of these programs and more in keeping with the changing directions of 
U.S. foreign policy. 


The following spring, the Panel on International Information, Education and Cultural 
Relations began its inquiry. The Panel was composed of the members of the Advisory 
Commission, the U.S. Advisory Commission on Information, and seven distinguished pri- 
vate citizens, experts in public diplomacy. Dr. Frank Stanton, formerly President of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System and Chairman of the Commission on Information was Chair- 
man. Georgetown University’s Center for Strategic and International Studies hosted the 
project, and Walter Roberts, formerly Associate Director of USIA, was Project Director. 

During the next 10 months the Panel conducted discussions with 98 well-informed 
people, including Secretary of State Henry Kissinger and his two predecessors, Dean Rusk 
and William Rogers. These discussions and the deliberations which stemmed from them 
led the Panel to make the following recommendations: 

1. All information and cultural activities now carried out by the Department of State 
and the U.S. Information Agency to be combined in a new autonomous agency, the In- 
formation and Cultural Affairs Agency (ICA), the director of which would report directly 
to the Secretary of State. 

2. All programs which articulate and explain U.S. foreign policy now split between 
the State Department and USIA to be combined in a new State Department Office of 
Policy Information headed by a Deputy Under Secretary. 

3. The Voice of America to be set up as a Federal agency under a Board of Over- 
seers, with a mandate to broadcast accurate, objective, and comprehensive news as well 
as to represent American society in its totality, and with State Department control over 
foreign policy articulation. 

These recommendations were incorporated in a formal report issued on March 11, 
1975 and titled International Information, Education and Cultural Relations: Recommen- 
dations for the Future. ; 

The Advisory Commission takes no position, as a Commission, on the recommenda- 
tions of the Panel. Nevertheless, it believes the report is of great significance. In a spirit 
of constructive debate, Exchange presents in the following pages two opposing views on 
the recommendations. 





“Form should follow function,” 
we are told. And when all the pros 
and cons are heard, all the argu- 
ments are in, this seems to me the 
heart of the matter. 

In the early days of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment’s overseas educational and 
cultural programs perhaps the func- 
tions were not so distinct. But I be- 
lieve they are today, and will be in- 
creasingly so in the future. Related, 
yes; mutually supporting in the U.S. 
national interest, yes—but distinct. 

In 1972-73 I conducted a special 
study (U.S. Government Overseas 
Communications Programs: Needs 
and Opportunities in the Seventies. 
. . .) which took as its starting point 
the likely communications environ- 
ment, and the dimensions and re- 
quirements of U.S. foreign policy, in 
the seventies. This in turn led me to 
identify the different functions that 
communications programs should 
perform. 

Advocacy is the essence of the 
policy spokesman function and of 
what should be its ever-present com- 
panion, the task of advising on the 
impact of foreign opinion in policy 
formulation and execution. 

Mutual understanding is the es- 
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Form and Function 


Barbara M. White 


. in support of the Panel recommendations. 


Barbara M. White holds the rank of Career Minister, the top in USIA’s career 
foreign service. She has served as Deputy Director (Policy and Plans) and 
Associate Director (Policy and Research) in USIA Washington as well as 
Public Affairs Officer in Chile. Presently she is filling an Ambassadorial assign- 
ment as Alternate U.S. Representative to the United Nations. 


sence of the long range job—building 
a solid foundation of understanding 
between nations, as a necessary basis 
for conducting the business of an 
interdependent world. This means 
understanding by others of the 
nature of our country, the society 
and people from which our policies 
flow. It also means our understand- 
ing of others—not as window-dres- 
sing, not as a programming tech- 
nique, but in reality—because it has 
become a necessity for us. Without 
mutual understanding we cannot be- 
gin to fashion the common solutions 
that our common problems require. 

Advocacy and mutual understand- 
ing are both necessary. But they are 
basically very different functions, 
calling for different approaches, dif- 
ferent means. Under the present sys- 
tem, I feel that both are being short- 
changed. 

America’s foreign policy require- 
ments of the 1980’s and 1990's will 
not be those of the 1950’s and 
1960’s. Advocacy will be more diffi- 
cult, and therefore require even 
greater skill. Mutual understanding, 
I suspect, will have a meaning for 
us that it did not have before, when 
we genuinely believed that the 
United States knew the solutions and 
had only to persuade others to ac- 
cept them. 

The Voice of America function is 
also distinct. At its heart is a com- 
petitive international radio news 


service, again with unique require- 
ments. 

While I have seen and can appre- 
ciate the advantages of central direc- 
tion of these three functions, I be- 
lieve the time has come when a 
separate structure for each, respon- 
sive to its special qualities and needs, 
might bring better results. 

I have discovered no ideal orga- 
nizational blueprint—each solution 
has some pluses and some minuses. 
But focusing on function I think 
helps us to see questions of form 
more clearly. And it is focus on 
function that leads me to favor the 


-proposals of the Stanton Panel. On 


balance, I believe they offer the 
maximum of benefits and the mini- 
mum of drawbacks. 

I think back to a question asked 
me many years ago by George 
Allen, one of the State Department’s 
most experienced career ambassa- 
dors, and one of USIA’s ablest direc- 
tors. He pointed out that most coun- 
tries separated these two functions, 
and asked me to reflect on why they 
did so. While I would never claim 
that solutions for other countries 
should necessarily be ours, Ambassa- 
dor Allen did put his finger on 
something rather fundamental: most 
countries believe that the two func- 
tions serve the national interest bet- 
ter apart than together. Facing essen- 
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The Necessity of Independence 


Henry Loomis 


. in opposition to the Panel recommendations. 


Henry Loomis has worked in foreign information activities on and off during 
the last 20 years; 4 years as Director of USIA’s Office of Research and Intelli- 
gence, 7 years as Director of the Voice of America, and 4 years as Deputy 
Director of USIA. Presently he is President of the Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting, a position he has held since 1972. 


1. The spokesman role: “policy” 
information and advisory func- 
tions. 


I disagree strongly with the Stanton 
Panel recommendation that these 
functions be separated from other 
information activities and be placed 
directly under the Secretary of State. 
USIA must act as spokesman for the 
U.S. Government. The spokesman 
overseas, like the Ambassador, must 
be the representative of the Presi- 
dent, the entire Government, not 
just the Department of State. 


Secondly, the Departmental 
spokesman located in Washington is 
primarily concerned with the im- 
pact of the policy on domestic media, 
the Congress, and domestic politics 
in general. The Department and its 
offices tend to think of foreign in- 
formation in terms of its relation- 
ship with foreign governments and 
leaders. They seldom consciously 
think of the impact of their actions 
on foreign publics. If this activity 
were transferred to the Department 
I believe it would suffer from neglect, 
misunderstanding, and unconcern. 


A third and very practical prob- 
lem, particularly true in the case of 
the VOA, is that the people who 
write policy directives write in a 
complex and frequently legalistic 
frame which is dull and confusing 
to the general public. For a policy 
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to be understood and appreciated 
by the public, it must be rewritten. 
Translating official policy statements 
into commentaries, news-expansion- 
ers, discussions, etc., is a difficult 
professional task. A policy directive 
will frequently cover half-a-dozen or 
more separate points. If the com- 
mentary covers more than one or 
two points, you lose contact with 
your audience. Effective translation 
requires professional skill as well as 
fortitude to stand up to the screams 
of the policy director who feels that 
the commentary is incomplete. It is. 
It must be, if it is to be intelligible 
to the audience. 

Obviously, whenever an Official 
speaks for the record, that should be 
carried verbatim by USIA’s media. 
This is easy to do and effective with 
elite audiences. On occasion with 
some spokesmen and some subjects 
it can be extremely effective to the 
general populace as well. Clearly, 
the rank of the official determines 
the impact—the President more than 
the Secretary, the Secretary more 
than the Assistant Secretary, etc. 
What has been left out in the 
Stanton Panel is a discussion of the 
interplay between an_ executive 
branch spokesman and a legislative 
branch spokesman. This is the root 
cause of much of the confusion 
overseas. 


The Secretary has just announced 
that U.S. policy is to “zig.” Senator 


Brown or Congressman Jones has 
just announced that his committee or 
the Congress’ policy is to “zag.” 
Both statements are reported. It is 
difficult for the overseas audience to 
understand their relative importance 
and to forecast with any accuracy 
whether the U.S. Government will 
“zig” or “zag” in the near future. 
When this function is under the 
State Department there is the obvi- 
ous human tendency to ignore and 
downgrade the views of the legisla- 
tive branch. This is a dangerous 
practice as has clearly been shown 
in the recent past. 

I concur with the Stanton Panel 
that the advisory function now as- 
signed to USIA has never worked as 
well as was envisaged. For advice 
to be meaningful the recipient must 
respect the adviser and the adviser 
should have unique information and 
perspectives not otherwise available 
to the advisee. USIA does have 
unique information. It has a better 
understanding of and information 
about “public opinion.” This means 
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tially the same dilemma we did, they 
resolved it differently. They still do. 
Perhaps they are right. 

Harold Kaplan, a former USIA 
Foreign Service Officer, wrote a bril- 
liant essay in his study on the 
French information and _ cultural 
programs. He pointed out that the 
French draw a sharp distinction be- 
tween information policy, which 
articulates the positions of whatever 
administration runs the French 
Government at a given moment, and 
cultural relations, which express the 
deeper outlook and character of the 
French nation. 

It is true that this distinction is 
more clearly visible in a parliamen- 
tary system, which differentiates be- 
tween government and state (through 
the separate roles of Prime Minister 
and Chief of State) than in our own, 
which combines the roles in one per- 
son, the President. Yet I think it is 
a valid distinction for us too. 

As a French official quoted by 
Kaplan puts it, even American 
Presidents make mistakes. Why 
should policies of fallible individuals 
be equated with the enduring reali- 
ties of the nation? The British, with 
their long experience and sophisti- 
cation in these matters, draw a com- 
parable distinction. The implications 
for separation of day-to-day policy 
advocacy from longer term cultural 
relations are evident. 

In regard to the specific recom- 
mendations of the Stanton Panel: 


1. Spokesman Role 


Despite lip service, USIA today 
shortchanges both the spokesman 
role and the foreign opinion advisory 
role. This is in good part because 
they are too far removed from the 
Department that formulates and 
executes policy. Far from diminish- 
ing impact on the media, I believe 
that the Stanton Panel proposals 
would enhance it: when all is said 
and done, an editor wants to talk 
with a person near to the heart of 
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a substantive issue. Our most suc- 
cessful press attaches abroad have 
usually been divorced from the rou- 
tine operations of the Press Section, 
and have often spent more time with 
the Ambassador and the Political 
and Economic Sections than with 
USIS. 
2. Autonomous Agency Under the 

Secretary of State 

In my view it would be essential 
that the ICA have autonomous status 
within the Department, comparable 
to that of A.I.D. or ACDA. As I 
understand it this is the Stanton 
recommendation. ICA would thus 
have very much the degree of op- 
erating flexibility that USIA does 
NOW... 
My eventual goal would be a sep- 
arate agency for educational, cul- 
tural, and scientific cooperation, per- 
haps of quasi-governmental status 
with a board of directors both pri- 
vate and public. This, however, is a 
more distant goal and I am per- 
suaded that the Stanton Panel recom- 
mendation is the better route toward 
it in the foreseeable future. 


3. VOA as an Independent Agency 

The proposal for VOA to operate 
as an independent Federal agency 
seems to me the optimum solution. 
It should be a degree further re- 
moved (except for commentary) 
from both State and USIA. Both the 
governmental representatives on the 
board and the power of governmen- 
tal funding would insure that VOA 
broadly serves U.S. foreign policy 
interests. (The British Foreign Of- 
fice, I understand, has used the 
power of the purse effectively to see 
that BBC reflects foreign policy 
priorities, e.g., in the relative alloca- 
tion of funds to various language 
services. ) 

Regarding policy guidance, as a 
former Deputy and Associate Direc- 
tor (Policy and Plans), with respon- 
sibility for policy guidance to VOA, 
I am thoroughly conversant with 
these problems. I have long felt that 
the present guidance pipeline from 
State to USIA to VOA is unduly 
cumbersome and wasteful of per- 
sonnel. Direct State to VOA guid- 


ance should be sufficient. I would 
resolve the problem of commentary 
(the place where guidance really 
matters) by the simple device of 
making VOA foreign policy com- 
mentators State Department em- 
ployees. This would simplify the 
guidance mechanism and_ insure 
greater authenticity than we have at 
present. 

I have one chief question regard- 
ing the Stanton Panel proposals: 
whether under present circumstances 
they would bring adequate funding 
for a restructured USIA, divorced 
from the two functions that have 
traditionally been most politically 
popular—VOA and the direct ad- 
vocacy of foreign policy. My doubts 
on this score led me in 1973 to sug- 
gest a framework similar to that 
proposed by the Stanton Panel, not 
as an immediate solution, but rather 
as one for the eighties. We are now 
2 years nearer the eighties, and by 
1977 (which I assume would be 
about the earliest that a new pro- 
posal could be put into effect) we 
shall be closer still. Furthermore, the 
record of the Bureau of Educational 
and Cultural Affairs in building up 
its appropriations in recent years has 
been impressive. It may well be that 
what we regard as “traditional” con- 
gressional attitudes have been sub- 
stantially modified. In any case, the 
fiscal viability is a judgment to be 
made by our political leadership, 
both in the Administration and in 
Congress. 


Keeping our eyes firmly trained 
on functions, I believe, is helpful in 
another way too. Our primary con- 
cern is what needs to be done: or- 
ganization is a means to that end, 
not an end in itself. As a career offi- 
cer who grew up with our overseas 
information and cultural programs 
and has lived through their various 
metamorphoses, I must admit to a 
certain prejudice as to their import- 
ance. That importance, I am con- 
vinced, is growing, not diminishing. 

We have done well in the past, 
but we can and should do better in 
the future. I think the Stanton Panel 
proposals will help us. C] 
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the opinion of those foreigners who 
are concerned and knowledgeable 
about the particular subject. 

Public opinion is distinct from 
Government opinion; it is distinct 
from leadership opinion (a labor 
leader stating that all labor feels 
such and such); it is distinct from 
press reactions— press reactions 
which are frequently called public 
ovinion. In many countries press 
opinion merely tells you the views 
of political parties and in some 
countries it tells you who is paying 
the most. While press opinion may 
influence public opinion, it certainly 
is not in itself public opinion. 

USIS. personnel abroad have 
unique access to and contact with 
university faculty and students, with 
the cultural and intellectual leaders 
of the country, with all levels of the 
media. These contacts provide a dif- 
ferent perspective of public opinion 
than is normally available to the 
Embassy from their contacts with 
the local government, leaders and 
the press. In many countries these 
three are redundant. USIA is weak 
in access to business, economics, and 
agriculture. It should redouble its 
efforts to have more understanding 
of opinion in those important sec- 
tors of society. USIA has peculiar 
advantages in access to youth. 

Whether or not the views of the 
USIA Director, or Public Affairs 
officers (PAOs) are respected by 
the President, the Secretary, the 
Congress, or the Ambassador, will 
vary from case to case. I believe that 
this has gradually been improving 
over the years. It still has much 
room for improvement. While some 
USIA people are not sufficiently 
knowledgeable about or sophisti- 
cated in foreign affairs, more fre- 
quently the problem is that many 
Foreign Service officers are not im- 
pressed with the importance and sig- 
nificance of public opinion as com- 
pared to their government contacts. 

In summary, a U.S. spokesman 
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abroad must represent the entire 
executive branch, not just a depart- 
ment and in addition must explain 
and put into context the views of the 
legislative branch as well as those 
of the executive branch. Being lo- 
cated within the State Department 
would make this task more difficult. 


2. Uniting the agencies responsible 
for general foreign information 
and cultural activities (USIA, 
CU) in an autonomous agency 
under the Secretary of State. 


The Stanton Panel accurately de- 
scribes the current situation, particu- 
larly the illogical separation of CU 
in the State Department and USIA 
as an independent agency. But their 
recommendation ends up by having 
three separate organizations rather 
than two, and also perpetuates the 
false division between “information” 
and “culture.” 


When it was determined that the 
International Information Adminis- 
tration, a semiautonomous organiza- 
tion within the State Department, 
was not working, President Eisen- 
hower decided to establish USIA. 
Only Mr. Fulbright’s strong per- 
sonal views caused “culture” to re- 
main within the State Department. 
This was an error then and is still 
an error. In my judgment, the cul- 
tural activities have never been 
accepted as pait of the “regular” 
State Department. 

As the Stanton Panel points out, 
the working relationships have been 
close with USIA and surprisingly 
efficient, particularly in recent years, 
in spite of organizational cumber- 
someness. I urge that CU activities 
be taken out of the Department and 
added to an independent Informa- 
tion Agency. The only possible diffi- 
culty in doing this, it seems to me, 
is that the Exchange Program, by 
definition is a two-way street and 
therefore involves foreign cultural 
activities within the United States. 
The Congress should determine that 
this would not be construed as at- 
tempting to propagandize the Amer- 
ican people, an activity from which 
USIA is wisely prohibited. 


The Stanton Panel correctly points 
out that, increasingly, USIA and CU 
have cooperated in preparing pro- 
grams on difficult subjects such as 
energy, economics, and so forth, 
which are a combination of visiting 
experts, books, magazines, coverage 
in the local press, policy statements 
from many departments of the ex- 
ecutive branch, Congressional stud- 
ies, and so forth. These activities are 
efficient and effective because of the 
integration and mutual reinforce- 
ment of the different techniques. This 
would be easier to do with a single 
organization. 

As I stated above, in my view this 
organization should not be within 
the State Department, at least not 
within the State Department as cur- 
rently defined. If the whole foreign 
affairs activity were to be reorga- 
nized, as has been suggested from 
time to time, along the lines of the 
Defense Department, where the Sec- 
retary of Foreign Affairs, corre- 
sponding to the Secretary of De- 
fense, would have wider responsibili- 
ties than the present Secretary of 
State, foreign information and cul- 
ture should be part of the reorga- 
nized Department of Foreign Affairs. 


The present State Department is 
primarily concerned with govern- 
ment-to-government __ relationships, 
with diplomacy, with the formulation 
of policy. Information and culture 
on the other hand are activities 
which involve not so much foreign 
governments as other foreign organi- 
zations; leadership groups, intellec- 
tuals, students, media, etc. Diplo- 
macy wants to be quiet and secre- 
tive, it wants to make a deal, it 
doesn’t want discussion. Information 
activities on the other hand are con- 
cerned that foreign public opinion 
will ultimately support those policies 
of their governments which are in 
general agreement with the broad 
policies of the United States. 

This dichotomy is _ particularly 
serious at times of crisis. The more 
severe the crisis the more the policy- 
makers insist on secrecy, not even 
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There Is a Difference—12 Inter- 
national Perspectives, by John Fieg 
and John Blair. This 136-page 
paperback is a compilation of studies 
covering 12 countries—Brazil, 
Colombia, Egypt, Ethiopia, India, 
Indonesia, Iran, Jamaica, Japan, 
Kenya, Nigeria, and Turkey—and the 
crucial differences in daily cultural 
patterns between each of those 
countries and the United States. 
Available for $2.50 from Meridian 
House International, 1630 

Crescent Place, NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20007. 


The Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development 
(OECD) has recently made available 
two studies on the status of education 
in OECD countries. Research and 
Development in Education—A Survey 
provides a first analysis of the 
institutional arrangements governing 
the size, nature, and direction of 
the educational research and 
development effort in European- 
member countries of OECD. 

Another publication, The Education 
Situation in OECD Countries: 
Trends and Priorities, reviews the 
growth and costs of educatio 

OECD countries and the cnanges 
present in all aspects of the education 
process. The research and development 
report costs $2.50 and the Survey, 
$2.25. Write to OECD, 1750 Penn- 


sylvania Ave., NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 


The Central Bureau for International 
Visits and Exchanges, an organiza- 
tion established in 1948 by Britain’s 
Ministry of Education and the 

U.K. National Commission for 
UNESCO, has begun publication of 
Higher Education Exchange to act as 
a “means of communication” 
between the Central Bureau and 
higher education institutions and 
associations in Britain and abroad, 
and to serve as a. forum for debate 
about the many important issues 

in higher educational exchange.” 
The magazine will be published three 
times a year for £2 p.a. or 67 p per 
copy (overseas rate), from the 
Central Bureau for International Visits 
and Exchanges, 43 Dorset Street, 
London W1H 3FN, England. 


International Studies Quarterly, the 
Official publication of the International 
Studies Association (ISA), a multi- 
disciplinary organization that pro- 
motes interaction and collaboration 
among specialists whose interests are 
focused on transnational phenomena. 
Annual membership in the Association 
includes a subscription to the 
Quarterly, the ISA Newsletter, and 
other publications occasionally avail- 
able to members. It costs $12 for 
individuals in the United States and 


Canada, $10 for individuals in 
Western Europe, $6 for individuals 
in other countries, $5 for students. 
Write to the Executive Office, Inter- 
national Studies Association, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 

Pa. 15260. 


American Students and Teachers 
Abroad (Rev. ed., December 1974) 
lists sources of information about 
overseas study, teaching, work and 
travel; compiled by the Bureau of 
Postsecondary Education of the 

U.S. Office of Education. Available 
for $.90 from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. 


The Way Out: A Guide to 
Alternatives to Traditional College 
Education in the United States, 
Europe, and the Third World, by 
John Coyne and Tom Hebert. 

New York: E. P. Dutton Company, 
1974. Cost is $10 for hardcover, 
$4.95 paperback. 


Selected Conference Speeches, 
reprints of speeches delivered at the 
annual convention of the National 
Association for Foreign Student 
Affairs. Send $1.25 to NAFSA, 
1860—19th Street, NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20009. 

Also, new from NAFSA is a special 
report on NAFSA’s activities in 
areas deemed to be of major 
importance in foreign student 
education in the U.S. Crucial Issues 
in Foreign Student Education 
is available from NAFSA for postage 
and a 25¢ handling charge. 


“Do-It-Yourself Orientation for 
Foreign Students,” a brief paper 
available free from the author, 

Dr. Gary Althen, Office of 
International Education and Services, 
316 Jessup Hall, University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Iowa 52242. 
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Pacific Neighbors, the Sister City 
organization in San Jose, Calif., has 
released a new Student Exchange 
Handbook. It is 16 pages long, 
covers the history of Pacific 
Neighbors, includes sections on 
student finances, jobs and general 
information for host families. Write 
to Sister Cities International, 1612 
K Street, NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 


Students who hold an International 
Student Identity Card (ISIC) from 
the Council on International 
Educational Exchange (CIEE) will 
now receive free a new brochure, 
International Student Identity Card 
Discounts and Benefits, which lists 
nearly 200 student discounts 

such as charter flights and student 
hostels in 60 countries around 

the world. 


To obtain an ISIC, students must 
provide a CIEE with a completed 
application form, a picture, proof of 
full-time student status, and a 
fee of $2. For complete information 
and an application, write CIEE, 
Department ISIC, 777 United Nations 
Plaza, New York, N.Y. 10017 or 
235 East Santa Clara Street, #710, 
San Jose, Calif. 95113. 

Also available from CIEE is a 
new edition of Where to Stay USA, 
a 304-page paperback with state-by- 
state listing of 1,250 places to stay 
for under $9 and other travel 
information. Copies are available for 
$2.95 in bookstores and from CIEE 
(see addresses above). 
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Comprehensive List of Active World 
Affairs Councils and Similar Organ- 
izations in the U.S. A complete list 

of organizations that engage in 
educational activities for leaders or 
the general public, focusing on 
international relations and cultural 
awareness through pamphlets, books, 
broadcast media, conferences, lec- 


tures, etc. Single copies available free — 


from Mr. William Messner, Executive 
Director, Cincinnati Council on 
World Affairs, Suite 1028, Dixie 
Terminal Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 
45202. 


Since 1941, about 165,000 people 
from 135 countries have come to the 
United States to participate in the 
International Training Program of the 
Agency for International Develop- 
ment, a program~that provides 
technical education, manpower 
development, and guidance to 
developing nations on a people-to- 
people basis. A series of pamphlets 
describing aspects of the program is 
available free either individually or as 
a set from the Office of International 
Training, Agency for International 
Development, Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. 20523. The titles of 
the pamphlets are: Pre-Academic 
Workshop, Participant Training, A 
Community Workshop, To Change 
Lives, English Language Training, 
Management Seminars, Mid-Winter 
Community Seminars, Volunteers, -A 
Good Beginning, and Counseling. 


Film Resources on Japan, a directory 
of more than 500 films and 
filmstrips useful in the study of 
Japan. Prepared by the University 
of Michigan’s Audio-Visual 
Education Center, Ann Arbor, for the 
Office of Education. Available for 
$1.20 from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
20402. 


A 50-minute videotape of “A Trans- 
Atlantic Dialogue: International 
Relations and the World Society,” 
based on the roundtable discussion 
conducted at the 1974 annual 


convention of the International 
Studies Association is now available 
through the Consortium for Inter- 
national Studies Education (CISE). 

Among the participants on the 
roundtable are Karl W. Deutsch, 
Harvard University; James N. 
Rosenau, University of Southern 
California; John W. Burton, 
University College, London; and 
Michael Banks, London School of 
Economics. The discussion focuses on 
global policy problems and processes 
as viewed by parties on both sides 
of the Atlantic, with the American 
panelists debating the British view- 
point that world politics is presently 
undergoing a dramatic and funda- 
mental change in its essential 
characteristics. 

The videotape has been developed 
and edited for use in both under- 
graduate and graduate international 
studies courses. It may be purchased 
for classroom use for $100 for 
institutional members and $125 
for nonmembers, or rented ($25 for 
members, $50 for nonmembers), both 
for 2-week periods, by writing to: 
CISE, Center for International 
Studies, University of Missouri— 

St. Louis, 8001 Natural Bridge Road, 
St. Louis, Mo. 63121. (An audiotape 
may be purchased for $15.) 


American Friends of the Middle 
East, Inc. has recently published 
Planning for Study in the United States, 
a guide to help Middle Eastern and 
North African students plan for 
study in the United States. The cost 
is $1. Write to American Friends 
of the Middle East, Inc., 1717 
Massachusetts Avenue, NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 





Architecture and Development: 
Two Case Studies 


William B. Bechhoefer 


American Fulbright lecturer finds lessons learned about the growth of architectural 
education in Tunisia and Afghanistan relevant for other developing nations. 


T.. role of an architect in a de- 
veloping nation and the structuring of 
architectural education are problems 
closely related to the goals of that 
nation’s society. As such, the inevi- 
table participation of foreign tech- 
nicians in these programs raises ques- 
tions as to the nature of that partici- 
pation and the extent to which it can 
be effective. Tunisia and Afghanistan 
represent two case studies in archi- 
tectural education in which I have 
participated, and the similarities and 
differences in approach have led me 
to certain generalizations which I feel 
are applicable in any developing na- 
tion. 

The architectural profession in the 
West in recent years has been called 
on increasingly to aid the world’s de- 
veloping nations. These countries are 
in many cases experiencing the first 
pressures of modernization and indus- 
trialization, with the consequent upset 
of long-established traditional patterns 
of social and economic interaction. 
Principal among these pressures is the 
process of urbanization required by 
the need for concentrations of labor 
at major production points. Western 


architects are, of course, by now 
familiar with the problems of mass 
housing, community facilities of all 
kinds, and commercial and industrial 
building. All of these architectural 
programs, as well as programs in 
urban growth, have:been faced in the 
West with varying degrees of success; 
however, to nations whose economies 
have been largely based on agriculture 
and animal husbandry, these problems 
are new. Traditional village organiza- 
tion is inappropriate to urban devel- 
opment, as is the accompanying build- 
ing technology. 


Models of Development 


Where then do models of develop- 
ment come from? The first case in- 
cludes countries like Tunisia which 
have a colonial history. The impact of 
a colonial power has been direct in 
establishing an infrastructure of trans- 
portation, power, water and sewage, 
and communications, linking major 
administrative centers, and providing 
the basic amenities of European-type 
comfort. Cities are laid out in the 
image of the “mother” country and 
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the current style of architecture com- 
pletes the picture. Schools patterned 
after a European model provide train- 
ing necessary to operate the nation; 
the resulting civil service perpetuates 
the imposed administrative structures. 
Foreign architects are imported to 
handle planning and building prob- 
lems. 

The training of local architects, too, 
would be on the foreign model. 
Whether that training took place 
abroad or in-country, the orientation 
would be toward a kind of interna- 
tional Western outlook, rather than 
toward the specific environment of 
the country. Thus, the climate would 
be loosely respected and the culture 
almost totally ignored. The superiority 
of the colonial culture is assumed and 
often most vehemently defended by 
local architects, who find themselves 
alienated from their own people by 
their training and the attendant social 
elitism that comes from a university- 
level education. Many of those who 
study abroad do not return, realizing 
that their personal opportunities 
would be more limited at home. 

The second case to consider in- 
cludes countries like Afghanistan with 
a history of little contact with the 
Western world and without a back- 
ground of colonial domination. Physi- 
cal infrastructure is missing and tech- 
nologies remain traditional. Often 
cities are simply overgrown villages, 
the structures of which cannot handle 
the intensity of habitation and variety 
of functions required. Once again the 
foreign model is imported, usually in 
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a most superficial way by foreign 
architects brought in to build in the 
image of their own countries. Local 
builders pick up stylistic fragments 
and call themselves “architects;” the 
wealthy want to appear modern and 
become eager clients for all kinds of 
indiscriminate design. The results are 
usually uncomfortable from the cli- 
matic standpoint, nonfunctioning from 
the standpoint of local usage, and un- 
sympathetic from the cultural point 
of view. However, they do serve ad- 
mirably as elitist symbols. 

Local architects trained abroad seem 
to adopt one of two paths if they re- 
turn. On the one hand, the temptation 
to adapt to local norms of policy and 
taste is great and is rewarded by easy 
professional acceptance. The alterna- 
tive path involves a conscientious at- 
tempt to develop from the local socio- 
economic conditions an architecture 
which is economical, functional, and 
culturally meaningful. The results gen- 
erally lack foreign stylisms and are 
thus viewed as regressive, since the 
image, but not the substance, of the 
modern world is more easily grasp- 
able. These architects find themselves 
creating an architectural revolution in 


their countries, and their audience is 
therefore small. 

Against this general background, 
however, developing countries have 
perceived the inadequacy of their new 
architecture and have founded their 
own schools. A primary impetus is 
economic, jn part because foreign 
technicians are expensive and consti- 
tute a drain on foreign currency which 
most developing nations cannot af- 
ford. Likewise, the training of a local 
architect abroad, who may or may not 
return, and whose education is rarely 
well-adapted to local conditions, sim- 
ply does not make sense. Another kind 
of economic consideration is in the 
building process itself, where “mod- 
ern” structures have been built which 
depend on imported technologies or 
materials—again major economic 
drains. And despite the prestige factor 
of Western buildings,’ it is impossible 
to ignore architecture which is uncom- 
fortable in any weather and which 
disregards in its planning the way peo- 
ple live and interact. Finally there is 
the desire for a unique national iden- 
tity, which cannot permit people to 
allow their country to become just 
another provincial Western offshoot. 


This traditional fortified village and market center in the 
desert of Tunisia was converted into a hotel for tourists in 


the late 1960's. 
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The Tunisian Case 


Tunisia’s history is one of colonial 
domination. Since the destruction of 
Carthage by the Romans and their 
subsequent domination of most of 
North Africa, Tunisia has been host 
to invasions by Vandals, Byzantines, 
Arabs, Turks, and finally the French. 
As a consequence of many centuries 
of foreign contact, Tunisia possesses 
a rich variety of architectural forms. 
Ruins of extensive Roman settlements 
can still be viewed today. Moslem in- 
vaders adapted Roman and Byzantine 
building techniques to their own uses 
and fragments of earlier structures 
can be seen integrated into newer 
buildings. 

Apart from these traditions, the 
indigenous Berber population evolved 
systems of underground and cave 
dwellings well-suited to the desert 
climate. Traditional Tunisian build- 
ing, then, consists of courtyard houses, 
mosques, and other public structures 
with walls of stone, mud, or brick 
covered with a rich variety of vault- 
ing. Today the medinas (Arab quar- 
ters) of the large cities and the ancient 
villages exhibit the well-ordered life 
of an Islamic society, expressed in 
architectural terms by irregular nar- 
row streets framed in solid white 
geometries with filagrees of blue orna- 
mentation. European-style develop- 
ment exists side-by-side, offering in- 
teresting lessons in contrast. 

The achievement of independence 
from France in 1956 left the Tuni- 
sians in charge of their country for 
the first time, although the impact of 
France is still very much present. Dur- 
ing their 75 years of residence, the 
French built an excellent system of 
roads and railroads and set up a civil 
service to administer the country. 
Schools were established on a limited 
scale, and since independence educa- 
tion on the French model has been 
made available to almost the entire 
population. It should be noted that 
over the centuries the Tunisians have 
developed a tolerant and open attitude 
toward foreign ideas, which enables 
them to modernize with less shock to 
their own values than has been experi- 
enced by their more xenophobic neigh- 
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bors of North Africa. It is also safe 
to say that Tunisia is constantly viewed 
as a moderating force in an area 
characterized by extremes. 


Colonial Background 


Architectural education in Tunisia 
must be viewed against a background 
of French cultural domination. Spe- 
cifically the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, in 
Paris, was the point of reference for 
architects. At the beginning of the 
20th century, the various revolutions 
in architectural thinking, of which the 
Bauhaus in Germany represents the 
best known, touched only lightly the 
program of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. 
Indeed, it was not until the Paris riots 
of 1968 that the school was closed and 
essential reform begun. Tunis also had 
its Ecole des Beaux-Arts, a provincial 
copy of the Paris school which offered 
a 3-year architecture program to pre- 
pare Tunisian students to enter the 
first year in Paris. 

In the 1960’s the need for architects 
in Tunisia expanded enormously. The 
urban centers and smaller towns were 
growing as a result of industrial ex- 
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This view from the rooftops of the Tunis medina shows the contrast 
between three periods of development. Traditional constructions can be 
seen in the foreground, with the French colonial city directly behind. The 
skyscraper is the beginning of the modern development of Tunis (left); 
Solid: white geometrics reflect the well-ordered irregularity of indigenous 


Tunisian architecture (above). 


pansion and agricultural moderniza- 
tion, made possible largely through 
foreign aid. People were also moved 
to new towns. The growth of tourism 
required hotels and supporting facili- 
ties and in many cases ancient towns 
which had been evacuated were reno- 
vated to accommodate tourists. The 
recent discovery of a limited amount 
of oil has enabled the economy to 
stabilize, and a pent-up demand for 
building is giving architects a great 
deal of work, although hotel construc- 
tion has dropped off due to a reduc- 
tion in tourism. The need for archi- 
tects has been satisfied in the last 
decade by several hundred profes- 
sionals, principally from Bulgaria, 
France, Italy, and the United States. 
Most Tunisians who went abroad for 
their training either did not return 
or could not finish their education; the 
result was a cadre of less than 20 
local architects and a corresponding 
need for the foreigners. 

The decision in 1965 to train 
Tunisian architects locally was, there- 
fore, a timely response. The existing 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts in Tunis was 
the site chosen for the program, and 


the Directrice, Mme. Safia Farhat, 
headed the new School of Architec- 
ture. Educated in France and Tunisia, 
she addressed herself to the develop- 
ment in students of sensibility to the 
particular conditions of Tunisian cul- 
ture. Whereas her biases were natur- 
ally French in thinking about curricu- 
lum, she managed to keep an open 
mind to other influences, with the ulti- 
mate goal of a fusion of ideas which 
can only be described as Tunisian. 
The best local architects were asked 
to establish and teach a new curricu- 
lum. These architects had all received 
their training in Paris which in 1965 
was still regarded as the only spiritual 
source. Quite naturally, then, when 
the new program began, students 
found themselves drawing the Roman 
orders and doing the various classical 
exercises which their teachers had 
studied in Europe. Until 1968, ren- 
dered drawings of Corinthian capitals 
introduced students to architecture. 
Tunisian social structure, climate, 
economy and resources, and cultural 
history were nowhere to be seen in 
the program. However, mathematics, 
physics, and engineering were heavily 
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represented since it was recognized 
that the new Tunisian architects would 
be competing in a system dominated 
by engineers and that the nontechnical 
aspects of architecture would be 
viewed with skepticism. 

It soon became evident that the new 
program was not really geared to 
Tunisian needs and that the results 
would be a very weak French educa- 
tion, of little service to the country. 
Furthermore, in 1968 the fall of the 
Paris Ecole des Beaux-Arts under- 
mined belief in that model, and alter- 
natives were sought. Mme. Farhat 
traveled to Sweden where she was im- 
pressed by basic design studies which 
had evolved out of Bauhaus tradi- 
tions. A_ visiting professor from 
Lausanne, Switzerland, provided in- 
sights into the relation of the tech- 
nical subjects to design, and a Tunisian 
professor attended a conference in 
computer technologies in Montreal. A 
visiting professor from Paris outlined 
some of the new directions being 
undertaken in the reorganized archi- 
tecture program there. 


Ideas Combined 


In an attempt to introduce some of 
these ideas into the program, I was 
asked to lead an “atelier americain” 
(workshop) to demonstrate at least 
one series of alternatives. My ap- 
proach was to view design as a prob- 
lem-solving activity rather than simply 
a matter of aesthetics. The students 
investigated family structure and life 
styles of a number of Tunisian fami- 
lies; traditional buildings were studied 
to understand how organization of 
space relates to need, how materials 
can relate to existing technologies and 
climate, and how forms are manipu- 
lated to have meaning in a cultural 
context. This “research” was the basis 
for the students’ work on the planning 
and architectural design of a proto- 
typical village, which was enthusi- 
astically received at the first exhibition 
of the School of Architecture in the 
spring of 1969. 

“Basic design” was also introduced. 
Problems of visual composition ex- 
plored the possibilities of visual com- 
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munication in a systemmatic way 
through the understanding of funda- 
mentals. The program remained 
strong, however, in drawing, a highly 
desirable legacy of the Beaux-Arts. 
The existing library was also expanded 
and made more available to students. 

By this time, the school’s staff had 
grown with the addition of French 
and American architects to supple- 
ment the Tunisian professors. We 
worked out a curriculum intended to 
be responsive to Tunisian needs and 
which is, in fact, not a strict copy of 
any one system, but a combination of 
ideas. The program is divided into 
three cycles. 

The first cycle lasts 3 years, during 
which the student receives basic train- 
ing in design methodology, means of 
visual expression, environmental prob- 
lems, and technical subjects. The 
“atelier americain™ has had its greatest 
impact in this cycle. The problem- 
solving approach, with its emphasis 
on research of existing conditions and 
the development of unique solutions, 
represents the most essential deviation 
from Beaux-Arts methodology. The 
school’s professors in fact found them- 
selves very much in agreement when 
problems of building design were dis- 
cussed; this realization was quite 
startling to all of us concerned, since 
we were previously prepared to dis- 
agree. It was in questions of method- 
ology that the conflicts arose and my 
studio simply served to show that 
there might be a more effective way 
of achieving our common goals. Thus, 
there has been continued American 
participation at the basic level of the 
curriculum, where approaches and 
attitudes can be implanted which per- 
mit the student to grow in an inde- 
pendent and professionally responsi- 
ble manner. A byproduct has been 
the increased consciousness in the 
students of their responsibilities to 
Tunisia, and a reduced tendency to 
want to leave their country. 

The second cycle of the curriculum 
lasts 2 years and focuses on specific 
building programs of increasing com- 
plexity. The final 2-year cycle allows 
students to pursue an area of particu- 
lar interest; one year is spent at the 


school and one on a required intern- 
ship. In addition to the final intern- 
ship, two summer internships are re- 
quired. The first of these must be in 
a Tunisian ministry and the second is 
often in a ministry in France. The 
final internship has been done in 
Tunisia, France, and Switzerland. 


Advantages of Internships 


The internship concept is of vital 
importance in a situation where re- 
sources are lacking to give students the 
wide exposure available in a more- 
developed country. A graduate of the 
school is immediately considered com- 
petent to practice, without either 
licensing requirements by the govern- 
ment or sanction of a professional 
organization. Furthermore, the intern- 
ship introduces the student to realities 
—local and foreign—which cannot be 
taught in the classroom. It would be 
desirable that programs be developed 
with other developing nations, in addi- 
tion to the current emphasis on 
Europe as the only foreign outlet. 
Finally, contacts are created which 
make the school known and which 
provide openings for future work for 
graduates; the official rapports and 
alliances which are built up broaden 
the base of support for the school and 
increase its potential resources and 
influence on Tunisian building. 

The Tunisian Government con- 
ferred full university-level status to 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in April 
1973, and certified its degree. It was 
renamed “L’Institut Technologique 
d’Art, d’Architecture, et d’Urbanisme 
de Tunis,” and an administrator from 
the Ministry of Public Works now 
directs the architecture section. Access 
is thereby given to this Ministry which 
provides a large number of opportuni- 
ties for architects to work in all parts 
of the country. Continued contact with 
the fine arts section further strengthens 
the program. At the same time a re- 
search center was foreseen which 
would coordinate efforts now being 
undertaken by a number of organiza- 
tions into a single body of informa- 
tion on architectural and artistic prob- 
lems of Tunisia. The research center 
has yet to be implemented. 
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Within a few years a substantial 
body of young, locally trained archi- 
tects will be exerting substantial in- 
fluence in the architectural domain. 
The idea of a professional organiza- 
tion has been in mind for many years 
and will certainly come into being. 
From the point of view of archi- 
tectural education, this can only 
strengthen the school’s substantial 
gains to date. 


The Afghanistan Case 


In contrast to Tunisia’s long history 
of Western orientation and contact is 
the relative isolation of Afghanistan. 
At times under the empires of Persia 
or India, at times ruled by local 
monarchs, and having suffered the 
ravages of Genghis Khan, Afghanistan 
can, nevertheless, claim never to have 
been colonized in the modern sense. 
Moreover, its history is one of con- 
tinuing wars and tribal conflicts, the 
latter of which continue in some meas- 
ure to the present. While Balkh, 
Ghanzi, and Herat have flourished at 
different points in time, the influences 
in their monumental architecture are 
largely from Persia, India, and Cen- 
tral Asia (Samarkand). However, 
only relatively few of these great 
monuments survive today. 


The first significant architectural 
impact of the West occurred in the 
reign of King Amanullah in the 
1920’s, although his father, the former 
King Habibullah, had _ introduced 
some Western architectural forms. In 
addition to some vaguely Western- 
looking buildings, concepts of city 
planning were introduced which 
changed the organization of Kabul, 
the capital, and to a lesser extent the 
other urban centers. Over the years, 
boulevards have been cut through the 
congested older quarters of the city 
and grid-plan developments have been 
laid out for foreigners and wealthier 
Afghans. Also, the traditional covered 
bazaars all over the country have been 
virtually eliminated, and no more 
than a half dozen still exist; usually 
they have been replaced by concrete 
open bazaars which are more sanitary, 
but offer no protection from the severe 
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climate and consequently do not 
shelter the rich social interaction of 
the traditional Afghan bazaar. Fur- 
thermore, governmental authorities 
have given little recognition to the 
few older examples of fine building, 
and these have generally been sacri- 
ficed to “progress.” 

Even though there is little evidence 
of a tradition of monumental build- 
ing, one should not therefore assume 
that Afghanistan has nothing archi- 
tectural on which to draw. On the 
contrary, Afghanistan is a predomi- 
nantly rural society in which 90 per- 
cent of the people provide their own 
building needs. Building forms and 
technologies have grown up through 
the centuries which maintain a care- 
ful balance with conditions of climate, 
resources, and the natural landscape, 
and with social organizations. No- 
madic tents and yurts are to be seen 
in parts of the country. Flat-roofed, 
mud-fortified compounds house ex- 
tended families in the midst of their 
farms, and many villages cling to hill- 
sides. In areas where wood is unavail- 
able, domes and vaults are built of 
sun-dried or baked brick. 

Building, then, has been the domain 
of each individual. The architect is 


essentially an unknown and unneeded 
professional to all but a very few of 
the privileged class who may need a 
ceremonial building or an urban plan. 
And even then, the client will take a 
large part in the design. 

But it is in just these two domains 
that the demand has grown in recent 
years. In common with other coun- 
tries, the major cities are growing 
faster and larger than ever before and 
the planning skill has not existed to 
organize the growth. Furthermore, as 
the central government extends itself 
to unify the nation, there will be a 
growing demand for public buildings 
of all kinds. The private sector to a 
lesser extent will also provide projects. 
The scale of development in the next 
decade will probably remain small, 
however, as is consistent with Afghan- 
istan’s relatively small population and 
traditional agricultural economy. 


Architecture Training Program 


The establishment of a Department 
of Architecture at Kabul University 
within the Faculty of Engineering in 
1967 was a positive contribution to 
the modernization of Afghanistan, 
even though the role and potential 


Air-view of Kabul. The boulevard in the lower part of the photograph cuts through 
the old city of Kabul. Modern development can be seen in the suburbs and is planned 
for the center of the city. 
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impact of architects is somewhat un- 
known. The Faculty of Engineering 
was established with aid from the U.S. 
Agency for International Development 
(A.LD.) from 1956 through 1973. 
The 5-year program and the admin- 
istration of the faculty follow essen- 
tially an American model. Most of the 
faculty have received graduate train- 
ing in the United States. The original 
U.S.A.LD. plans did not include a 
department of architecture, which was 
made possible by a core of young 
Afghan architects assisted by Amer- 
ican Peace Corps volunteers and a 
senior faculty member provided 
through a Fulbright-Hays Lectureship. 
The current Afghan faculty were 
trained in France, Austria, the United 
Arab Republic, the United States, and 
Afghanistan. 

The architecture curriculum follows 
closely the 5-year undergraduate pro- 
gram found in the United States. The 
first year is taken in common with 
engineering students and covers basic 
mathematics, physics, and drawing. 
Four years of architectural studio, 
history of architecture, introductions 
to planning and landscape design, and 
technical courses lead to the profes- 
sional degree. The entire program is 
taught in English. Classes tend to be 
small and are usually taught by a 
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Many villages in Afghanistan 
cling to hillsides and demon- 
strate the ability of Afghans to 
make the best use of difficult 
terrain. 
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team of one Afghan and one Amer- 
ican teacher, an arrangement which 
proves highly beneficial to students 
and teachers. Library facilities are 
limited and materials hard to get. The 
slide library is small but carefully 
chosen to hit the major points of most 
of the history of architecture. 

This program, like its twin in the 
United States, provides a basic theo- 
retical knowledge of problems of 
architectural design and a certain 
amount of technical information. The 
program is heavily weighted toward 
problems specific to Afghanistan, al- 
though it must be said that the stu- 
dents seem more inclined to copy what 
they see in American architectural 
journals. No internships are required 
either by the faculty prior to gradua- 
tion or by the government prior to 
practicing, and the consequent lack of 
practical experience hinders the grad- 
uates. There is no professional organi- 
zation of architects to provide quality 
control. Indeed, of the more than 200 
Afghans in Kabul who list their pro- 
fession as “architect,” no more than 
10 have received any formal training. 

Yet graduates of the program have 
found work in both the public and 
private sectors and their proposals 
are usually better organized, more 
suitable to the climate, more hand- 


some, and more sensitive to the cul- 
ture than are the majority of archi- 
tect-designed projects seen in Afghan- 
istan. Better graduates have been 
added to the architecture faculty and 
this leads them to graduate work in 
the United States. 

However, the program of the archi- 
tecture department is oriented toward 
the design of individual buildings, 
which is certainly a need, but perhaps 
not the greatest need in a country 
where building is a tradition practiced 
by many. The problems of the growth 
of villages, towns, and cities are not 
sufficiently considered. For example, 
technical infrastructure, in particular 
water and sewage, does not exist to 
any appreciable extent in Afghanistan; 
the introduction of these systems into 
existing urban situations or into the 
organization of new complexes will 
have an enormous impact on urban 
form. An architect can perhaps con- 
tribute a great deal more to the qual- 
ity of the Afghan environment through 
the design of settlements throughout 
the country than through the design 
of isolated structures. 

Certainly the essential knowledge of 
design method currently being taught 
has relevance to problems at any 
scale, and the decision to implement 
the curriculum was probably the cor- 
rect choice given the backgrounds of 
the faculty available. One future 
alternative lies in the direction of 
studying more intensively the organi- 
zation of Afghan settlements and the 
local technologies available to deal 
with new requirements for traditional 
forms. 

Another alternative lies in the de- 
velopment of internship programs in- 
volving countries facing similar prob- 
lems. To date the most promising di- 
rection is toward India. India and 
Afghanistan have a warm relationship, 
especially in the cultural domain. 
Indian technicians have been involved 
in highly successful restoration proj- 
ects and grants have been given for 
Afghans to study in India. Members 
of the architecture faculty are making 
the first steps toward contact in this 
direction, which is more meaningful 
to Afghanistan than work in an indus- 
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The old city of Kabul was fortified and the land inside 
was expensive, intensive development. 
Further, for protection, houses were often grouped 
around a communal space with only one entrance. In 
this example, the entrance is located in back of the 
photographer (above); Afghanistan—Flat-roofed, mud- 
fortified compounds house extended families in the midst 
of their farms (top right); In Afghanistan, the bazaar 
is the center of economic, political, and social activities 


necessitating 


(right). 


trialized Western country. The Faculty 
of Engineering hosted in 1974 a con- 
ference on engineering education in 
Southeast and Central Asia, potentially 
another profitable exploration of con- 
tacts. 

Much of the architecture faculty is 
still studying abroad; until their return 
no final direction can be given to the 
department. Graduates are already 
making contributions, but it remains 
to be seen what Afghan society will 
demand of its architects and what the 
responses will be. Afghans themselves 
are highly individualistic and original 
people, largely untouched by foreign 
notions of what is necessary or accept- 
able. Foreign ideas undergo transfor- 
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mation in Afghanistan, and the results 
are usually unconventional and gen- 
erally eflicacious. Therefore, it is pos- 
sible to be optimistic, even where con- 
servatism and traditionalism combine 
with lack of resources to make prog- 
ress difficult. 


In Conclusion 


Tunisia and Afghanistan have both 
taken Western models for their ap- 
proach to architectural education. 
Given the desire to modernize in a 
Western direction, and given the 
availability of Western aid, that trend 
is probably inevitable. The responsi- 
bility that accompanies the imposition 
of a foreign system is to recognize 


local variations from the model and 
to evolve programs and curricula re- 
sponsive to the situation. The impos- 
sibility of adequate understanding 
which is inherent in programs admin- 
istered by foreign technicians empha- 
sizes the critical need of training a 
local staff to take over. Those of us 
who have participated in the growth 
of architectural education in devel- 
oping nations have experienced the 
richness of cross-cultural relations, the 
respect for centuries-old cultures 
which have evolved profound solutions 
from which we can learn to extend 
our vision, and the exhilaration of our 
impact when we are able to make 
meaningful contributions. oO 
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Observations on an Obstacle Course 


Francis E. Dart, Andrew G. De Rocco, Michael J. Moravesik, 


and Michael D. Scadron 


How to clear the obstacles from the path to U.S. graduate education for the 


A physics student with a B.Sc. first 
class honors degree from Sri Lanka 
(formerly Ceylon) recently was de- 
nied admission to graduate study 
by one of America’s leading univer- 
sities simply because he lacked an 
M.Sc. degree. The admissions office 
of this U.S. institution demands an 
M.Sc. degree from all Southeast Asian 
applicants. Ironically, Sri Lanka offers 
no such degree, but it awards only 
one or two B.Sc. first class honors 
degrees each year. This particular 
student would perform admirably at 
any U.S. graduate school, but due to 
this misunderstanding of the differ- 
ences between degrees granted by 
various Asian countries, he may never 
have the opportunity.’ 

This is but one example of the 
numerous difficulties encountered by 
Asian students trying to obtain an ad- 
vanced degree in the United States. 
Additional problems of finance, edu- 
cational background, cultural differ- 
ences, choice of an appropriate and 
relevant course of study, and finally 
readjustment to their own society con- 
front them. In short, acquiring educa- 
tion in a foreign country for the pur- 
pose of being a creative member of 
the scientific community in one’s own 


deserving Asian physics student. 


country is a difficult process beset 
with possible mismatches at several 
stages. It requires understanding and 
a broad horizon on all sides. 

This article is an account of expe- 
rience gained fggmagdirsthand contact 
with Asian physics departments and 
students. Much, though not all, of it 
was acquired by the authors while 
traveling in connection with the 
Physics Interviewing Project in 1969, 
1971, and 1973. This project, spon- 
sored by the American Association of 
Physics Teachers’ Committee on In- 
ternational Education in Physics, 
serves as an intermediary between 
Asian students interested in obtaining 
advanced physics degrees and many 
graduate physics departments in the 
United States. During these three 
trips, the authors visited the Republic 
of Korea, Hong Kong, Indonesia, 
Thailand, Malaysia, Singapore, Bang- 
ladesh, India, Nepal, Pakistan, Sri 
Lanka, and Afghanistan. Some 500 
students were interviewed in all, and 
specific comments about the individ- 
ual students were relayed to roughly 
20 U.S. physics departments who 
sponsored the project, as well as to 
any department requested by the 
students. 





Each author is a professor of physics at his institution—Francis E. Dart, Uni- 
versity of Oregon; Andrew G. De Rocco, University of Maryland; Michael J. 
Moravesik, University of Oregon; Michael D. Scadron, University of Arizona. 
Each was or is currently a member of the American Association of Physics 
Teachers’ Committee on International Education in Physics and has participated 
in one or more of the interviewing trips described in this article. 
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Differences Between Asian and 
American Students 


Comparing the background of 
Asian physics students with their 
American counterparts at the end of 
college education or its equivalent, we 
find two major differences: First, 
many Asian students are used to rote 
learning, to memorization, to treating 
science as a fixed set of laws or rules, 
the knowledge of which is thought to 
make a scientist. As a result, the Asian 
student from a good institution may 
often have more “theoretical” knowl- 
edge of science than his American 
counterpart, and at the same time be 
seriously (or sometimes even catas- 
trophically) deficient in solving prob- 
lems or in applying physics to prac- 
tical situations. 

The second characteristic of Asian 
students is their early specialization 
compared with Americans. As a re- 
sult, their backgrounds as well as their 
outlook and aspirations are rather in- 
flexible and myopic. A corollary to 
this early specialization is an ex- 
tremely heavy course load. In some 
Asian countries, the students take as 
many as 5 science courses at a time, 
requiring up to 40 class hours a week. 

In addition to these two major dif- 
ferences, there are also some other 
distinctions in terms of attitudes and 


1As this article goes to press, we have 
learned from this student that, in part be- 
cause he was interviewed by the Physics 
Interviewing Project described here, he has 
now received several offers, one of which 
he has accepted. 
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emphasis. The Asian student, for cul- 
tural and social reasons, is likely to be 
greatly predisposed toward theoretical 
rather than experimental physics. His 
own scientific community, however, is 
likely to have a surplus of theorists 
and a shortage of experimentalists. 


Asian physics students interested in 
coming to the United States often 
know very little about American high- 
er education in physics. Brief reflec- 
tion indicates that this could hardly 
be otherwise. Because of the rather 
formal relationship between Asian 
students and their professors, the stu- 
dents rarely benefit from the experi- 
ence of those professors who have 
been educated in the United States. 
Thus, the student is reduced to getting 
information by word-of-mouth from 
older students who may now be study- 
ing in the United States (sometimes 
a sporadic and unreliable source), or 
from the written information available 
in nearby libraries. This information, 
however, consists mainly of univer- 
sity catalogs, general works on educa- 
tion, and other such publications, all 
aimed primarily at American students. 
For this reason, such discussions never 
mention the “obvious,” namely those 
aspects of education in the United 
States which every American would 
automatically know but an Asian stu- 
dent would not. Hence, while he can 
obtain much information on American 
education, it may be confusing or mis- 
leading because it is unrelated to his 
own experience. 


In trying to fill this gap, two of us 
(Dr. Dart and Dr. Moravesik), wrote 
a brief brochure about American 
physics graduate education aimed at 
potential graduate students still in 
their home countries. The brochure’, 
published by the American Institute 
of Physics, was produced in a format 
sufficiently inexpensive to be suitable 
for individual distribution to students. 
Now in its second printing, the bro- 
chure’s success, as measured by de- 
mand, seems to illustrate a thirst in 


2The Physics Graduate Student in the 
United States, Francis E. Dart and Michael 
J. Moravcsik, American Institute of Physics, 
1971. 
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many countries for realistic and rele- 
vant information on this subject. 


Ways To Help 


How else can we help clarify the 
Asian students’ understanding of ad- 
vanced education in the United States 
before they come here? 

First, American physics depart- 
ments should take a positive, perhaps 
even aggressive initiative in communi- 
cating information to many deserving 
students in Asian countries and in en- 
couraging them to apply. Social cus- 
toms and rules of interpersonal inter- 
action are often much more subdued 
in some of these countries, and it 
might be unreasonable to expect the 
student to take the initiative in asking 
for information, or application mate- 
rials, even when a comparable Amer- 
ican student would need no encour- 
agement. Furthermore; considering 
the large number of applications from 
Asian countries to many American 
physics departments, it might be 
worthwhile for these departments to 
prepare a mimeographed sheet, aimed 
specifically at such foreign applicants 
outlining the relevant information. 
Since an increasing number of Amer- 
ican physics departments now have at 
least one member with personal ex- 
perience in an Asian country, such a 
special brochure could be prepared 
with considerable understanding. 

Another bureaucratic problem is 
the vicious triangle between the stu- 
dent, the department of physics to 
which he is applying, and the uni- 
versity admissions office. Admissions 
offices can be a headache even for 
American students. For foreign stu- 
dents, as suggested in the introductory 
paragraph, they are often an incom- 
prehensible maze of form letters, 
rules, and requirements difficult or 
impossible to satisfy. Before anything 
happens, the students are asked to 
send an application fee, astronomical 
in terms of local earning power, and 
often impossible to send in hard cur- 
rency without a long bout with the 
local government. (In our opinion, the 
American university, perhaps at the 
insistence of its Physics Department, 
could and certainly should defer pay- 


ment of the application fee for stu- 
dents from the less developed coun- 
tries, at least until the student reaches 
the American campus where he will 
begin to have some dollar resources.) 
Letters of reference sent to physics 
departments sometimes go unrecorded 
in the admissions office and the latter 
often mistakenly send correspondence 
by surface mail causing the students 
to miss deadlines. 

Much of this could be avoided if 
the corresponding physics department 
took an active interest in the matter, 
intervening to eliminate these incon- 
gruities and bypassing those require- 
ments which are absurd for these for- 
eign students. Often, however, the 
physics departments are not even 
aware of the applicant and his tribula- 
tions because his incomplete applica- 
tion—delayed by red tape in the ad- 
missions office—has not been for- 
warded to the physics department. 


Special Committee Needed 


How to remedy this situation is up 
to the individual physics departments. 
In any case, however, it is very useful 
to have a small but permanent depart- 
mental committee of faculty members 
with personal experience in distant 
countries. This committee would deal 
specifically with matters pertaining to 
foreign students both before and after 
they arrive. For instance, even obtain- 
ing a U.S. social security card can be 
a problem for newly arriving foreign 
students. Furthermore, all too often, 
physics departments feel no obligation 
to follow the students once they have 
obtained a higher degree. Perhaps 
this committee could help to maintain 
contact with them for some time 
afterward. 

We are also concerned about re- 
quirements for written tests required 
by some universities as a prerequisite 
for admission. The two most common 
ones are the TOEFL (Test of English 
as a Second Language) and the GRE 
(Graduate Record Examination). 
Offered infrequently and only in a 
few geographical locations, neither of 
these tests is easily accessible to an 
Asian student. Test fees are huge 
measured by local earning power, and 
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“, .. indigenous education of scientific personnel is vastly superior 
to sending students abroad for education, and hence a strenuous 


effort should be made to encourage the budding top quality 
scientific institutions in the country itself.” 








also have to be paid in hard currency. 
Considering that these tests are of 
necessity given in the applicant’s own 
country where at least part of the cost 
of administering them will involve 
local currency, we see little justifica- 
tion for this requirement and we urge 
that the fee be made payable in local 
currency. As it is now, some coun- 
tries have to limit the number of tests 
for which they give permits. 

Neither do the tests have much 
meaning in the Asian context. Stu- 
dents unfamiliar with them often are 
seriously handicapped at the outset, 
and not for lack of knowledge.* In 
some countries, some universities offer 
drill courses for these tests, thus ne- 
gating their purpose. 

It would be an exaggeration to 
claim that these two tests are com- 
pletely useless. However, we have 
serious doubts about their suitability 
and fairness for the Asian scene, and 
instead urge, wherever possible, a per- 
sonal interview by knowledgeable 
American physicists. We consider the 
results of such an interview vastly 
superior to those obtained from stand- 
ardized written tests. 

So much in the way of general re- 
marks. Let us now turn to several 
specific observations about the various 
countries we have visited. 

Most important is the lag between 
the perceptions of American higher 
educational institutions about the 
reputation of Asian schools and the 


* Two of us were shaken by the experience 
of conversing for an hour in Delhi with a 
student who communicated easily about 
sophisticated subjects, only to learn at the 
end that he had flunked the TOEFL test 
a few months before, after having received 


secondary and _ university 
English for many years. 


education in 
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realities. (Such a lag is understand- 
able, and it also exists in reverse: the 
reputation of American educational 
institutions among scientists and stu- 
dents in the less-developed countries 
also lags far behind the actual reali- 
ties.) This lag gives rise to a “rich- 
gets-richer-poor-gets-poorer” _ effect. 
Those countries, like India, Taiwan, 
or Hong Kong, which have supplied 
some good students to American 
graduate schoolsodm°the past, enjoy 
continued attention, and students from 
these countries find it fairly easy to 
secure admission and financial aid in 
American graduate schools. On the 
other hand, countries which have some 
very outstanding students, but only 
recently have begun to develop their 
scientific resources, have a very diffi- 
cult time attracting attention. In this 
latter category we would place Indo- 
nesia, Bangladesh, and Sri Lanka. Be- 
cause of a favorable foreign trade 
balance, foreign education is more 
accessible to students from Malaysia 
and Singapore, which have made con- 
siderable progress in recent years. It 
should be noted that students from 
Nepal are now coming into their own 
and should be ready to study abroad 
for advanced physics degrees begin- 
ning this year. Afghanistan will be 
concentrating on its undergraduate 
program for the near future. 


Indigenous Education Better 


Coupled with the phenomenon just 
mentioned, is the great need for well- 
educated people in countries which 
just recently began to make strenuous 
efforts to create their own scientific 
communities. The number of doctor- 
ate-level physicists in Indonesia, for 
example, a country of over 100 mil- 


lion people, is at most 50, and this 
scarcity hampers both the education of 
scientists and technical personnel, and 
the application of science to the prac- 
tical problems of planning, decision- 
making, and implementation required 
for national development. By con- 
trast, India, a country five times larger, 
has thousands of physicists and a 
formally well-developed system of sci- 
entific institutions. To be sure, a large 
percentage of Indian scientists are mis- 
educated and do not creatively con- 
tribute to science; hence India remains 
in great need of top-quality man- 
power. Yet, its manpower needs are 
quite different from a country just 
beginning its development process. 

This raises another point. Virtually 
every observer of the development 
process in the emerging countries 
would agree that indigenous education 
of scientific personnel is vastly supe- 
rior to sending students abroad for 
education, and hence a_ strenuous 
effort should be made to encourage 
the budding top-quality scientific in- 
stitutions in the country itself. If, 
therefore, there are institutions in a 
given country which offer good qual- 
ity advanced education in a given field 
of physics and have room for a suffi- 
cient number of good students, one 
should be very reluctant to encourage 
those students to get their education 
abroad. A much greater service would 
be to grant them, after they have ob- 
tained their Ph.D. in their home coun- 
tries, an opportunity for a 2-year post- 
doctoral position in a scientifically 
developed country. Unfortunately, 
such opportunities are very scarce 
indeed. 

It should be stressed, however, that 
many Asian countries do not yet have 
a Ph.D. program in physics. This in- 
cludes Indonesia, Sri Lanka, Nepal, 
Afghanistan, Bangladesh, Thailand, 
Malaysia, Singapore, and Hong Kong. 
Furthermore, most of these countries 
are unlikely to develop Ph.D. pro- 
grams in the near future. Pakistan is 
just beginning such a program, while 
India now has a number of Ph.D.- 
granting institutions. Most of these 
countries have reasonably good M.Sc. 
programs. 
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Another aspect of this problem is 
the so-called “brain drain.” While 
opinions on the detrimental effects of 
the brain drain differ, we feel that it 
is damaging to the development of 
the emerging countries, and that 
American scientists have some respon- 
sibility at least not to encourage this 
exodus of scientific personnel. We 
must recognize the marked differen- 
ces in attitudes among various coun- 
tries and their students on whether to 
return home upon completing a for- 
eign degree. Students from countries 
such as Indonesia, Sri Lanka, Nepal, 
Thailand, Malaysia, and Singapore 
can, on the whole, be counted on to 
return. On the other hand, students 
from India, Pakistan, and Taiwan are 
more likely to stay abroad. Hong 
Kong is a special case, since its size 
hinders the full utilization of its man- 
power potential. Finally, we are 
pleased to report that many well- 
qualified Western-educated Ph.D.’s in 
physics have recently returned to im- 
portant positions in Bangladesh. 


Quality of Students 


We now offer comments on the 
quality of students from different 
countries. In the first place, individual 
differences between students from the 
same country are much larger than 
any systematic differences between 
countries. Contrary to popular belief, 
no one Asian country has a monopoly 
on outstanding students.‘ This is 
another reason why it is risky to rely 
simpty on the country of origin when 
judging a student’s qualifications. 

Second, the student’s university 
record is not always a reliable indi- 
cator of his ability. For one thing, 
different countries have different 
standards for the same degree. For 
example, even within the Indian sub- 
continent the quality of a B.Sc. and 
M.Sc. degree varies considerably be- 


*We base this statement upon our 500 
interviews between 1969-73. The top 30 
students interviewed were almost evenly 
distributed over the student populations of 
Asia, including students from Hong Kong, 
Malaysia, Singapore, Indonesia, Sri Lanka, 
most parts of India, as weil as from Bangla- 
desh and Pakistan. 
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tween India, Pakistan, Bangladesh, 
and Sri Lanka. Recall that although 
Sri Lanka offers no M.Sc. degree in 
physics, its best B.Sc. students are 
fully capable of entering an American 
graduate school. Since the educational 
system is highly formalized and rigid 
in many of these countries, the grades, 
given on the basis of examinations 
mainly testing memory, give little in- 
dication of the student’s preparedness 
or promise as a potential graduate 
student at an American university. 








“One must use a [evaluation] 
system which treats individuals 
as such and has a high reli- 
ability of evaluating their 
potential.” 
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For this reason, we distrust the use 
of formal records even in situations 
where sustained experience with vari- 
ous specific institutions has accumu- 
lated some statistical information on 
their “meaning.” While the funds for 
and the desire to admit foreign stu- 
dents to graduate schools in the United 
States are now decreasing, the demand 
from the less-developed countries for 
such education is increasing. There- 
fore, statistical methods of evaluating 
applications are no longer satisfactory. 
One must use a system which treats 
individuals as such and has a high 
reliability of evaluating their poten- 
tial. We believe that the personal ap- 
proach of the Physics Interviewing 
Project, or similar programs, consti- 
tutes at the moment the only feasible 
way to accomplish that goal. 

Another result of the Physics Inter- 
viewing Project was our evaluation of 
the student’s ability to communicate 
in English. Most Asian countries are 
now teaching science with English- 
language textbooks, but this does not 
imply that all of these students have 
a working knowledge of English. 
While generalizations are risky on 
this matter, it can be said that students 


from Indonesia, Thailand, and Korea 
tend to have problems speaking Eng- 
lish. Students from the Indian sub- 
continent usually have a passable com- 
mand of the language, but this might 
change in the future because of na- 
tionalistic pressure to study in the in- 
digenous tongue. Interestingly enough, 
the trend in Indonesia is towards more 
English-language study. Malaysia, 
Singapore, Hong Kong and, to some 
extent, Pakistan, regularly provide 
students with a working knowledge of 
English. It would be safe to say, how- 
ever, that 2 months in the United 
States prior to the beginning of classes 
would help most Asian students to 
improve their mastery of spoken 
English. 


In Summary 


In summary, advanced education in 
physics is of great importance to less- 
developed countries in Asia, and the 
demand for such education at Amer- 
ican institutions by students from 
those countries can be expected to in- 
crease. At the same time, American 
physics graduate schools are in need 
of high quality students because of the 
momentarily decreased interest in 
physics within the United States and 
the corresponding decline in the qual- 
ity of American applicants to such 
schools. 

Therefore, it is in everybody’s in- 
terest to offer graduate education in 
physics at American schools to the top 
students from less-developed coun- 
tries. This goal can be achieved suc- 
cessfully only if (a) appropriate in- 
formation about the American schools 
is widely distributed to students in 
less-developed countries, and relevant 
information about the students is 
transmitted to the American schools; 
(b) the selection process, the educa- 
tion itself, and the followup in the 
form of sustained personal contact 
between the ex-student and his former 
institution are all carried out with a 
realistic understanding of the factors 
involved in these processes; and (c) 
these students are encouraged to re- 
turn home after completing their 
graduate education. 0 
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The Advisory Commission: 
A Brief Report 


As Chairman Leonard H. Marks 
writes earlier in this issue, the Com- 
mission welcomes comments by the 
readers of Exchange on the projects 
and ongoing concerns of the Com- 
mission. Following is a brief report 
on those activities intended to inform 
our readers and, hopefully, bring forth 
their reactions and suggestions. 


New Members 


The Mutual Educational and Cul- 
tural Exchange Act of 1961 decreed 
that the Commission’s nine mem- 
bers, appointed by the President with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, 
“shall represent the public interest 
and shall be selected from a cross 
section of educational, cultural, scien- 
tific, and public service backgrounds.” 
Changes in Commission membership 
during the last year illustrate how 
closely the President and the Senate 
have adhered to this instruction in 
making appointments to the Commis- 
sion. 

During the year the Commission 
lost the services of: 


1. William C. Turner, President of 
Western Management Consultants, 
Inc., Scottsdale, Arizona. Mr. Turner 
resigned after 3 years on the Com- 
mission to accept appointment as U.S. 
Permanent Representative to the Or- 
ganization of Economic Cooperation 
and Development. 

2. Thomas B. Curtis, St. Louis 
attorney, who from 1950 to 1969 rep- 
resented the 12th District in Missouri 
in Congress. Mr. Curtis left the Com- 
mission in June, after serving on it 
since 1971, to become chairman of 
the new Federal Elections Commis- 
sion. 

3. Harry S. Flemming, an Arling- 
ton businessman, President of the 
Inverness Capital Corporation, the 
Leeway Development Company, and 
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Harry Flemming Associates, and 
former Special Assistant to the Presi- 
dent. Mr. Flemming retired from the 
Commission after serving on it for 4 
years. During the last year of his 
term, he was the Commission’s Vice 
Chairman. 


Each of the members brought a 
particular expertise and background 
to the Commission, which helped it 
to deal effectively with the wide range 
of diverse problems it regularly faces. 
Fortunately, the same quality of ex- 
pertise, though in different areas of 
activity, charactérize the new ap- 
pointees to the Commission. They are: 


1. Eva T. H. Brann, a tutor of 
freshman Greek and a teacher of two 
laboratory classes in electromagnetism 
at St. John’s College, Annapolis, Mary- 
land. Before joining St. John’s faculty, 
Miss Brann was an instructor at 
Stanford, a member of the Institute 
for Advanced Study at Princeton, a 
fellow of the American School of 
Classical Studies, and a member of the 
American Agora Excavations in 
Athens. 

A student of Western civilization 
and higher education, Miss Brann has 
written articles on Plato’s Republic, 
Thomas Moore, Jane Austen, and 
Thomas Mann, and is the world’s 
leading authority on seventh century 
B.C. Greek pottery. Miss Brann holds 
a B.A. degree from Brooklyn College, 
an M.A. and a Ph.D. from Yale. 

2. Richard T. Burress, Associate 
Director and Senior Fellow of the 
Hoover Institution on War, Revolu- 
tion, and Peace at Stanford University. 
Mr. Burress earned a B.A. from the 
University of Nebraska in 1944, a 
J.D. from the University of lowa Law 
School in 1948, and an L.L.M. from 
the New York University Law School 
in 1953. He has been a Special Agent 
for the FBI, Deputy Assistant Gen- 


eral Counsel to the National Labor 
Relations Board, an attorney for the 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, and 
Minority Counsel for the Education 
and Labor Committee of the House 
of Representatives. From 1965 to 
1969 Mr. Burress was Director of the 
Republican Policy Committee and 
Minority Sergeant at Arms in the 
House of Representatives. 

Mr. Burress was named Deputy 
Counsel to the President and Deputy 
Assistant to the President in 1969, 
holding the position until 1971 when 
he was appointed Chairman of the 
Renegotiation Board, a post he held 
through 1973. From April through 
November of 1974, Mr. Burress was 
Assistant to the Vice President. 


3. James A. S. Leach, President 
of Flamegas Companies Incorporated, 
Bettendorf, Iowa. Mr. Leach holds 
a B.A. from Princeton University 
(1964), an M.A. in Soviet politics 
from Johns Hopkins School of Ad- 
vanced International Studies (1966) 
and was a research student in eco- 
nomics and Soviet politics at the 
London School of Economics from 
1966 to 1968. In 1968 Mr. Leach 
joined the Foreign Service. His State 
Department assignment was _inter- 
rupted in 1969-70 while he worked 
as a Special Assistant to White House 
Counselor Donald Rumsfeld, as 
Special Assistant to the Director, 
Office of Legal Services, and as Chief 
of the Consumer and Environmental 
Affairs Branch of the Office of 
Economic Opportunity. In 1971 Mr. 
Leach returned to the Foreign Serv- 
ice and was assigned to the Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Agency. In this 
position he was a member of the 
U.S. Delegation to the Geneva Dis- 
armament Conference and a member 
of the U.S. Delegation to the 27th 
Session of the United Nations General 
Assembly. 


The other members of the current 
Commission are: Leo Cherne, Execu- 
tive Director, Research Institute of 
America, New York; David R. Derge, 
Professor of Political Science, South- 
ern Illinois University, Carbondale, 
Illinois; Lawrence Y. Goldberg, Chevy 
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Chase, Maryland; Rita E. Hauser, 
Attorney at Law, New York; and Wil- 
liam French Smith, Attorney at Law, 
Los Angeles, California. The Chair- 
man is Leonard H. Marks, Attorney at 
Law, Washington, D.C. 


Future Plans 


It has become a tradition for the 
Commission to hold an annual plan- 
ning session or “retreat,” at some site 
where members can combine observa- 
tion of some aspect of an exchange 
program with quiet reflection on the 
questions they should confront in the 
year ahead. 

In 1975 the retreat was held in 
Mexico City, where the Commission 
spent 3 days at the end of May. Dis- 
cussions which the Embassy office had 
arranged for the Commission with 
the Foreign Secretary, the Director 
General of Cultural Relations in the 
Foreign Office, the Director of the 
National Institute of Fine Arts, the 
Acting Secretary of Education, and 
other Mexican officials occupied the 
Commission constructively for a day 
and a half. The remainder of the 
3-day session was devoted to plan- 
ning the Commission’s future actions. 
The following paragraphs outline the 
principle areas in which the Com- 
mission expects to be active in the 
year ahead. 

1. Evaluation of Exchanges With 
Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union. 
The Commission felt the time was ripe 
for an evaluation of this country’s 
exchanges with Eastern Europe. This 
opinion was strengthened by the sign- 
ing on August 1, of the “Final Act” 
of the Conference on Security and 
Cooperation in Europe, which called 
upon all signatory countries to make 
increased efforts to strengthen under- 
standing among people through in- 
creased cultural and educational ex- 
changes, broader dissemination of in- 
formation, and more contacts between 
people. The Commission believes it 
important to reexamine the philosophy 
behind our exchanges with Eastern 
Europe in the light of recent develop- 
ments, and to determine whether 
actual programs are being used as 
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effectively as they should be to achieve 
our ends. Initial evaluations will be 
made by Chairman Leonard Marks 
and Mr. William French Smith after 
a trip which will take them to Prague, 
Warsaw, Leningrad, Moscow, Kiev, 
Bucharest, and Budapest. 

2. The U.S. Role in the United 
Nations University. The Commission’s 
interest in the recently created United 
Nations University was originally 
marginal, but investigation into its 
status revealed that the Congress was 
about to debate the question of U.S. 
financial support for the University. 
This was a question which clearly 
fell within the Commission’s mandate. 
Consequently, the Commission de- 
voted its July meeting to hearing 
testimony on the University. Among 
those to testify were Ambassador 
Moynihan; Dr. James Hester, Presi- 
dent of the University; Luther Evans, 
former Director-General of UNESCO; 
and officials of the United Nations 
Secretariat, the U.S. Mission to the 
United Nations, the U.N. Association 
of the United States, and the Depart- 
ment of State. The Commission’s 
conclusion was that the United States 
should give financial support to the 
University, but that its development 
should be closely watched to see that 


it carries out its educational function 
with complete academic freedom. 


3. U.S.-Canadian Relations. Al- 
though the Commission had in the 
previous year made a study of 
Canadian-American cultural relations 
which State Department officials found 
helpful, the members agreed in Mexico 
City that they should pursue the sub- 
ject further. The ultimate goal is a 
report to appropriate officials of the 
legislative and executive branches of 
the government documenting the de- 
terioration of U.S.-Canadian relations 
and making concrete recommendations 
on how relations can be improved. 


4. The Effect of Private Founda- 
tions on Exchange Activities. The well- 
documented decrease in funds avail- 
able to private foundations for support 
of cultural educational activities sug- 
gested to the Commission that the 
situation might very well affect inter- 
national exchanges adversely. The 
Commission therefore put on the 
agenda for 1975-76 an investigation 
of what foundations were and were 
not doing in the field with the expecta- 
tion that the research will lead to 
practical recommendations. 


5. Identification of Trouble Spots. 
In the year ahead the Commission 
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Several members of the U.S. Advisory Commission at the July meeting at the U.S. 
Mission to the United Nations: (left to right) David Derge, James Leach, Eva Brann, 


Chairman Marks, 
Weld, Jr., stands at the far right. 


will attempt to identify certain specific 
trouble spots in the field of exchanges 
—both private and public—in the 
expectation that it will be able to 
make recommendations on how to 
correct the programs and situations 
identified as counterproductive. One 
specific area mentioned in this regard 
was the problems besetting the foreign 
student in the United States. 


1974-75 In Review 


The Commission’s Eleventh Annual 
Report to Congress, entitled . .. A 
Necessary and a Noble Task, outlines 
the Commission’s principal preoccu- 
pations from April 1974 through May 
1975.* They are summarized in the 
paragraphs which follow. 

1. A study of the management of 


* Copies of the report are available from 
the Staff Director, U.S. Advisory Commis- 
sion on International Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs, Room 420 SA-2, Department 
of State, Washington, D.C. 20520. 
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this country’s international informa- 
tion, educational, and cultural ac- 
tivities. The Panel on International 
Information, Education, and Cultural 
Relations, which was established by 
this Commission and the U.S. Ad- 
visory Commission on Information to 
study the relationship between the 
USIA and the State Department’s 
Bureau of Educational and Cultural 
Affairs, completed its study and re- 
leased its findings in March 1975 (see 
article on page 15). 

The findings of the Panel are con- 
tained in a document entitled Jnter- 
national Information, Education and 
Cultural Relations: Recommendations 
for the Future. The recommendations 
for a reorganization of the U.S. over- 
seas information and cultural programs 
are noted in the article in this issue 
cited earlier and are explained fully in 
the report. 

2. The initiatives the Commission 
might take in the field of U.S.-Latin 
American exchanges. The Commission 
also undertook in 1974 a study of the 


feasibility of a “North-South Center,” 
which would do for U.S.-Latin Ameri- 
can relations what the East-West 
Center had done for U.S.-East Asian 
relations. Discussion of this subject 
was timely because the State Depart- 
ment had embarked on a thorough 
review of U.S.-Latin American policy. 

After extensive discussion, the Com- 
mission decided to: (1) pursue the 
question of the feasibility/ desirability 
of having a U.S. contribution to the 
U.N. University earmarked for support 
of educational activities among coun- 
tries of the Western Hemisphere; (2) 
examine the possibility of setting in 
motion a thorough study of U.S.- 
Latin American cultural relations; and 
(3) recommend to the State Depart- 
ment that it address itself to the 
question of U.S. technical exchange 
with Mexico to determine the type 
and quality of exchanges it is in our 
national interest to provide, and how 
these can be assured. 


3. The Cultural Presentations Pro- 
gram of the Department of State. 
Early in 1974 the Commission deter- 
mined that in accordance with its 
mandate to appraise the effectiveness 
of activities carried out under the 
Fulbright-Hays Act, it should examine 
the official U.S. Government program 
which sends American performing 
arts groups abroad—the cultural pres- 
entations program. The Commission 
concluded that the program is a 
valuable asset in this country’s efforts 
to develop intercultural communica- 
tion—one acknowledged by our posts 
abroad as well as by officials within 
the Bureau of Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs. It also concluded that the 
program could play a particularly im- 
portant role in the celebration of our 
Bicentennial, and deserved increased 
funding. 


4. The U.S. Role in UNESCO. 
The UNESCO General Conference 
passed last November two resolutions 
affecting Israel which appeared to 
have been dictated by largely political 
considerations. The reaction of Ameri- 
can intellectuals was so severe that 
the Commission felt the conduct of 
this country’s international cultural 
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affairs was directly affected. It there- 
fore looked into the situation and 
concluded that: (1) the politicization 
of UNESCO, as represented by the 
rulings in question, was deplorable; 
(2) nevertheless, it was in the US. 
interest to remain in a nonpolitical 
UNESCO; and (3) therefore, the 
President should use his influence to 
persuade UNESCO to concentrate on 
its basic objectives and thus qualify 
for U.S. financial support, which had 
been effectively cut off by congres- 
sional action. 

These conclusions were embodied 
in a resolution which was sent to the 
President, the appropriations and 
foreign relations committees of the 
Senate and the House, the State De- 
partment, the U.S. National Com- 
mittee on UNESCO, and the press. 
The Chairman testified on it before 
the House Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee concerned with the State De- 
partment’s appropriation. 

5. The Exchange Program Between 
the United States and the People’s 
Republic of China. In its meeting in 
February 1975 the Commission dis- 
cussed the exchange program between 
the United States and the People’s 
Republic of China. It heard testimony 
from representatives of the Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Educational and 
Cultural Affairs, the Department’s 
Bureau of East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs, the National Committee on 
U.S.-China Relations, and the Com- 
mittee on Scholarly Communication 
with the P.R.C., and from the Presi- 
dent of Yale University. 

The Commission concluded that the 
exchanges were giving concrete and 
visible evidence of progress toward 
normalization of relations between the 
United States and the P.R.C., and, 
more importantly, were establishing 
contacts between individuals and in- 
stitutions which might lead to greater 
mutual uriderstanding. The Commis- 
sion therefore believes that, at the 
present time, the exchange program, 
if properly implemented, can help to 
build the mutual understanding be- 
tween the United States and the 
P.R.C. which is essential for an en- 
during peace. O 
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acknowledging the existence of for- 
eign and domestic reporting of spec- 
ulation concerning U.S. policy. In 
the past they have frequently de- 
manded that the subject be com- 
pletely ignored by the Information 
Agency. Being a separate agency, 
the Information Agency has nor- 
mally argued its case and been able 
to carry on at least to some degree. 
Even so, in my judgment, it has been 
too restrained and has not made the 
contribution to the achievement of 
foreign policy of which it was capa- 
ble. In any case, if the Information 
Agency reported directly to the De- 
partment of State there would be no 
opportunity for it to argue the need 
for public information before an 
impartial judge. 

I repeat and want to emphasize 
what I said earlier: the information 
activities must in the final analysis 
represent the American Government 
and the American people, not one 
department, and not even one 
branch of the Government. This can 
only be achieved if the activity is 
independent, reporting to the Presi- 
dent directly in the executive branch, 
and with close ties and understanding 
from the legislative branch. The In- 
formation Agency at all costs must 
be nonpartisan in both the domestic, 
political sense and during debate in 
the formulation of basic national 
policy. One only has to look at the 
recent history of national policy on 
Viet-Nam to see the delicate position 
the Information Agency was in. It 
had to report the policy of the 
executive branch and the determina- 
tion of the President to carry out 
that policy, and at the same time it 
had to report the criticism of that 
policy from the legislative branch, 
and try to describe accurately the 
struggle between the two branches 
for determination and control of na- 
tional policy. The debate within the 
American public also had to be re- 
ported, explained, and evaluated as 
objectively as humanly possible. 

For the Agency to be able to per- 
form this critical and controversial 


task it must be led by a man who 
has the confidence and respect not 
only of the President, and the Cabi- 
net, but the leadership of the Con- 
gress as well. In my judgment, the 
head of USIA must be a man of 
Cabinet stature, he must not only 
have integrity, but he must have the 
self-confidence which permits inde- 
pendence. Edward Murrow and 
Frank Shakespeare under both of 
whom I served, were such leaders. 
3. Establishing the VOA as an in- 
dependent Federal agency under 

a board of overseers. 

For all the above reasons I think 
it would be a tragedy to separate 
the Voice of America from the In- 
formation Agency. In addition, I 
believe an independent board would 
be a weak reed in time of trouble. 
Being a member of the board would 
be a thankless task—constant criti- 
cism and diffused responsibility. I 
am particularly concerned with the 
recommendation of the Stanton 
Panel which establishes a full-time 
Executive Secretary of the Board. 
Who would be running the Voice?— 
the Director of the Voice or the 
Executive Secretary of the Board? 
The history of Government boards 
is not an encouraging one and I 
think in time this board would be 
composed either of party hacks or 
ideologues both of whom would be a 
disaster in directing the Voice. 

In my judgment, a strong Direc- 
tor of the Voice, backed by an in- 
dependent USIA led by a respected 
Director, with a growing tradition 
of independence, provides the most 
reliable protection against undue 
influence from any pressure groups: 
executive department officials, mem- 
bers of Congress, private pressure 
groups and lobbyists. 

The Voice is a delicate instrument. 
It can easily be destroyed. I be- 
lieve the organization painstakingly 
developed through trial and error 
over the last 30 years is functioning 
reasonably well. It can be improved. 

It needs a longer and firmer tradi- 
tion of independence. It needs good 
people and funds. It does not need, 
in my opinion, radical surgery. (J 
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Your publication, “Exchange” 
certainly deserves its name. [From 
reading the] two articles: “The Engine 
That Could” by Josepf Mestenhauser 
(Fall 1974), and “Can They Go 
Home Again?” by Richard W. Brislin 
and H. Van Buren IV (Spring 
1974), .. . I have come to under- 
stand what the individuals concerned 
about international educational and 
cultural exchanges are really con- 
cerned about . . . and how they have 
been able to bring about their concerns 
into reality—my well-being. Being 
an international (foreign) student 
myself, I welcome the opportunity to 
read articles which concern about 
my well-being. 

I have shared the two articles with 
other international (foreign) students 
at my university and we have be- 
come very enthusiastic about doing 
our share. ... 


Koki Okada 
University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Just a short note to let you know 
the “power of exchange.” Since 
the Sister City article appeared in the 
Winter 1975 issue, we have been 
called by the Associated Press who 
interviewed us for a piece about 
U.S./Soviet exchanges. The AP writer 
said he’d read about us in Exchange. 

The Los Angeles Herald-Examiner 
carried the article, almost without 
change, and we’ve heard that another 
paper in Florida did the same. 
And, for every thing like this you 
hear about, dozens are not called to 
your attention. 

Congratulations, you are reaching 

an audience that reads the magazine. 


Richard H. Oakland 
Associate Director 

Sister Cities International 
Washington, D.C. 


Its [Summer 1975 issue] substance 
and layout presentation are both 
impressive! I have found much in- 
struction and a clearer picture of 
the record. New or freshly stated ideas 
are stimulating. A calm, strong 
confidence in a more humane future 
is expressed from the beginning and 
throughout. Thus, [it] has made 
a notable contribution to thought and 
action for the future. 


Paul J. Braisted 
North Haven, Conn. 


Secretary Richardson’s “Mutual 
Understanding Revisited” (Exchange, 
Summer 1975) neatly transfers the 
burden of proving non-fuzzy- 
mindedness from those who sup- 
port international exchanges to those 
who question their value. 

Skills in international cooperation 
and in the peaceful resolution of 
international differences are among the 
greatest assets a nation can have 
in today’s world. Both the public and 
the private sector in the United States 
have long recognized the importance 
of developing an adequate pool of 
those with skills in science, engi- 
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neering, management, and the 
humanities. It is anachronistic that 

we devote such meager resources to 
education in skills that are essential for 
prosperity and possibly for survival 

in an era of interdependence. 


W. Phillips Davidson 
Professor of Journalism 

and Sociology 
Columbia University 
New York, N.Y. 


To the Chairman: 


... the most recent issue of 
Exchange .. . is excellent, and [I have 
asked for] additional copies because 
I think some of the important Ambas- 
sadors in this town should have 
one addressed to them personally. 
Aside from my own piece, I think 
the comments and statements, includ- 
ing your own, are extremely persuasive 
—I think it’s the best issue yet of 
the magazine. 


Senator J. W. Fulbright 
Washington, D.C. 


. . . The Tenth Anniversary issue 
of International Educational and 
Cultural Exchange . . . is an impressive 
testimony to the efforts of the Ad- 
visory Commission to further the 
vital cause of international educational 
and cultural exchanges. I feel 
privileged to have been able to con- 
tribute to it. 


Ellsworth Bunker 
Ambassador-at-Large 
Department of State 





Send cards and letters to Editor, 
Exchange, CU/ ACS, Department of 
State, Washington, D.C. 20520—Ed. 








